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NEWS OF 


HE events of the past week should have taught any 
Germans who are still in doubt about it that patience 
and reason in their dealings with the Western Allies 
will pay good dividends. Two questions which have 
recently led to trouble when the methods employed by 
the Germans were those of force and arrogance have since 
been quietly settled by negotiation and reason. The tax law 


which was vetoed by the High Commission a fortnight ago has 
now been modified and accepted. Dr. Schiffer, the Minister of 
Finance, has promised to balance the 1950-51 Budget, guaranteed 
that the Land Budgets will not be adversely affected by the new 
law, increased taxes on luxuries and tightened up the enforcement 
clauses. Since all these requirements are in the best interests of 
the German people it is a pity they were not agreed to without the 
upset caused by the veto, but now that the matter has been 
straightened out it is best to let bygones be bygones. The other 
the dismantling of the Hermann 
Once again, that which 


question now settled is that of 
Goring steelworks at Watenstedt-Salzgitter. 


the Germans did not obtain by rioting and the fault of the 
police has been granted after proper negotiation. The Federal 
Government and the Government of Lower Saxony have now 


submitted plans for the conversion of the plant to peaceful uses 
and dismantling has been abandoned in 15 sections of the works. 
Such demonstrations of reasonable compromise will probably do 
more to encourage truly government in Germany 
than the most lavish expenditure on propaganda. The same process 
was more dramatically illustrated in Berlin on Monday when the 
May Day demonstrations in the Eastern and Western Sectors passed 
off without serious incident, and the disorderly behaviour of a 
few only marked the contrast between them and the 
vast majority of peaceful citizens. The situation may be rather 
more difficult to handle when the Communists hold their rally 
at Whitsun, but at least the right pattern has been set 
alert but unobtrusive, troops ready but unseen and the ordinary 
citizen free to do as he likes within the law 


democratic 


hooligans 


police 


~ © . 
Australia Draws the Line 
Australia, for sg long a great laboratory of economic and social 
experiment, is now preparing to extend its pioneering activities 
into the field of politics with a Bill to dissolve the Communist Party, 
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prevent its re-emergence under another name, and disqualify 
declared Communists from employment under the Commonwealth. 
This is probably the most difficult and dangerous experiment so 
far, but the Australian Government has the right to make it. Such 
a measure was a plank in the platform on which Mr. Menzies 
returned to power ; the report of a Royal Commissioner to the 
Victorian Government on Communism in Victoria gives chapter 
and verse for the charges of subversive activity brought against 
the party; and the exposed and isolated defensive position of 
Australia gives urgency to the need to prevent treachery from 
within. In such circumstances the automatic presumption in favour 
of dealing with Communists by means of the laws which apply to 
all other potential trouble-makers is no doubt weakened. But the 
grave dangers with the naming of Communists by 
security officials who cannot, as Mr. Menzies has pointed out, 
appear in court are obvious enough. Such exceptional measures 
must be accompanied by exceptional safeguards against the abuse 
of the new powers or their extension outside the field they are 
This is, of course, a matter for Australians 
and it seems likely from the present 
attitude of the Labour Opposition, which is holding its fire, and 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions, which is already putting 
up a barrage of protest, that the preliminary discussion will be 
thorough. No country that has had a taste of the usual Communist 


associated 


now intended to cover. 
to settle in their own way, 


devices of violence, intimidation and fraud can afford to ignore 
the coming argument in Australia, even though, as in the case 


of Canada, conditions are so different that the possibility of a 
change in the can be discounted. But the best answer to 
Communism will remain not a legal barrier but a population 
determined not to be exploited and duped 


law 


China and the Foreigners 

Cramp is danger to a contortionist; and Marxist 
economic doctrine is now playing the part of this inconventent 
affliction in China, where the State has rearranged itself in a posture 
at once striking and unnatural. To impose on a vast and diverse 
country, whose inhabitants are not notably imbued with either a 
respect for law or a desire to co-operate with their neighbours, a 
network of highly centralised controls was an ambitious conception, 
made the more so by the inexperience of the men who are imposing 
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it; and some of the tenets of the doctrine which animates this 
project conflict sharply with each other. A Communist leader 
was complaining last week that, despite the sweeping reforms and 
startling improvements which had been effected in Chinese industry, 
factories were still suffering acutely from inadequate equipment, a 
shortage of raw materials and the lack of capital. One of the 
surest ways not to remedy this state of affairs is to cut China off 
fromm the main sources whence these deficiencies could be, and in 
the past almost always were, made good. That is the effect which 
Peking’s policy towards foreign business interests is rapidly bringing 
about. Strangled by obstruction and squeezed by exaction, the 
foreign commercial community, in which the British are both 
quantitatively and qualitatively predominant, now face the unwel- 
ye necessity of breaking off the rearguard action which they 
ave waged for a year or more with courage and determination. 
Their attempts—in the case of British traders actively encouraged 
though not materially helped by their own Government—to defend 
their own interests have been thankless, extremely expensive and 
unsuccessful. It seems that they must now vield to force 
There appears to be nothing that can be done about it; 
and it is scant consolation to reflect that the Chinese will live to 
regret their short-sighted and high-handed policy. 





wholly 
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Dr. Malan’s Survey 


The most important feature of Dr. Malan’s interesting and 
comprehensive review of South African policy on Monday was 
his statement that in view of the uncertainties of British politics 
he was adopting a waiting attitude in regard to the Protectorates, 
and not at present approaching the British Government on the 
matter. The decision is to be welcomed, for while Dr. Malan is 
wrong in thinking that party differences on that question exist 
in this country, there is sufficient dissent from South Africa's native 
policy to make any immediate controversy in that field highly 
time, or a decision by the electors, may bring change 
in the right direction. The Prime Minister is himself Foreign 
Minister also, and in that capacity he made some _ sensible 
observations about the foolishness and inconsistency of boycotting 
Spain, alone among totalitarian States, mentioning that he was 
considering accrediting the South African representative at Lisbon 
to Madrid also. Though required, no doubt, to say something 
about South Africa’s status in the Commonwealth Dr. Malan, 
in fact, said nothing very definite. It was always realised that 
the agreement reached with India opened the door to the assumption 
of a completely republican form of government by any other 
Commonwealth State. If South Africa did desire to take that 
course no one would or could hinder her, though the prospect of 
it makes the apparent sincerity of the enthusiasm with which 
King and Queen were welcomed throughout the Union three vears 
ago a little perplexing. The Union is taking a path of its own, 
and it must regretfully be recognised that our relations with her 
dre marked by less cordiality than those with any other member of 
the Commonwealth. That is all the more reason for avoiding all 
avoidable causes of offence on both sides. 


undesirable > 


Lord Woolton’s Wooing 


The Liberals should be flattered by the attentions Lord Woolton 
on the one hand and Mr. Morgan Phillips on the other are paving 


them Lord Woolton’s wooing should be the more effective, for 


he can claim with justice that on virtually all the major issues 
r sefore the country Conservatives and Liberals think alike. 


whether or not they decide to vote alike. Mr. Morgan Phillips 


1a much more difficult problem of persuasion. It may 


be true. as he savs, that Labour embodies the old radical spirit. 
But Labour stands for nationalisation, of which Liberals, like 
( ‘ tives, have had more than enough. Labour, as the recent 
Bi cdeet has shown, flatly rejects those reductions of Government 
expenditure on which Liberals have insisted no less emphatically 

Conservatives. Liberals, who are by tradition individualists, 
must find no less distasteful than Conservatives the complacent 


Ministers obviously take in teaching all 


hich SO many 
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sections of the community their business. Whether what Lord 
Woolton was aiming at was a formal agreement between the 
Conservative and Liberal organisations or the attraction to the 
Conservative camp of individuals among the two and a half million 
who voted Liberal last time is a matter of speculation, The 
former aim could better be achieved by discreeter methods thay 
platform appeals. But on the individual Liberal Lord Woolton 
might well hope to make an impression. If a repetition of the 
present deadlock is to be avoided when the next election comes, 4 
will only be by votes being cast in a different way from the February 
way. If enough Liberals decide that it is better to have the Con. 
servatives in effective power than Labour—and most Liberals, if 
they were compelled to choose would probably choose that—ang 
vote for Conservatives rather than Labour, or even Liberal, candj. 
dates, the deadlock will, in fact, be resolved, and a Government 
pledged to the Liberal tenets of less nationalisation and more 
economy will be installed. But Liberals will press hard for ap 
agreement on electoral reform. 


Talking of Cabbages 

There seems to be general agreement that vegetables are 
expensive ; but on the reason for this state of affairs there is little 
in common between the views of the producers, the retailers, the 
housewives and the Minister of Food, who all blame each other 
and last drought in proportions. Mr. Webb, 
however, in a peculiar statement to the House of Commons on 
Monday, seemed to be trying to identify the Government with the 
give them their labe}) 
“ Buyers’ resistance to unreasonable prices,” he said, “ is the only 
effective means at our disposal, pending the 
long-term policy for the reorganisation of fruit and vegetable 
marketing.” The second of these two “ours” presumably refers 
to the Labour Party, but the first suggests that Mr. Webb believes 
that the Government can, or should, encourage what is popularly 


year's Varying 


housewives (or consumers, to official 


outcome of our 


known as a consumers’ strike. Mr. Webb should consult his 
colleagues. The Minister of Labour would assure him_ that 
unofficial strikes are deplorable, while the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer would point out to him that if consumers started striking 
against all over-priced articles—tobacco and beer, for example—the 
national finances would receive a body-blow. It is of course true 
that the price of fruit and vegetables snowballs from the moment 
they leave the garden to the moment they reach the shopping-bag, 
even allowing for the hazards of weather and deterioration which 
all concerned in the trade have to take into account. Any simpli 
fication of marketing which would reduce prices would be welcomed 
by the producers as much as by the housewives: but if the 
“long-term policy has anything to do with 
nationalisation, it can only have an exactly contrary effect. And 
putting ninepence on petrol is not going to bring down the price 
of cabbages either, for the matter of that. 


The Building Climate 


The things that are wrong with the British building industry 


for reorganisation ~ 


have been enumerated fairly frequently, but never te $0 
thoroughly as in the report of the Working Party on Building, 
published this week. Its authors conclude that there is a great deal 
to be done in improving working efficiency, in making yore 
economical use of labour and materials and in planning building 
work. The essential distinction is made between genuine planning 
of work and the stultifying collection of controls and programmes 
which in Government circles passes for planning. The Working 
Party s recommendations, if adopted could no doubt do something 


to remove the often imprecise complaints of a general public ch 
can see for itself that there is a great deal wrong with British 
building, but since all questions of wages and conditions term 
which, of course. covers restrictive practices by building workers— 
were Outside its terms of reference the Working Party cannot remove 


them altogether Indeed, no set of recommendations, however 
clearly and frankly phrased, could do that. The 
factor, affecting every part of the industry, is the will to work 
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hard. The impressive report, also published this week, of the 
Productivity Team on Building which recently visited the U.S.A. 
gets to the real root of the matter when it includes at the end of 
its list of main factors accounting for the great speed and low 
cost of American constructional work “the nation-wide stimulus 
of the American industrial climate.” No committee can provide 
that stimulus. But now that the ragged-trousered philanthropists 
who once provided the building industry with its pool of un- 
employed men are no more, perhaps the self-respect of the men 
who work in it may counsel them to give of their best. 


Deep Freeze for Civil Servants 

The rights and wrongs of the latest Civil Servants’ grievance are 
going to be difficult to sort out. Some indication of the complica- 
tions of the case lies in the fact that the Prime Minister has taken 
nearly seven weeks to reply to the complaint of the staff side of 
the Civil Service National Whitley Council that the Government 
was applying the wage stabilisation policy more rigidly to Civil 
Servants than to others. A further such indication is the curiously 
evasive note—a note already heard in the Chancellor's references 
to the recent complaints of the higher Civil Servants—in the Prime 
Minister's defence of the arbitration system. There is not much 
point in underlining the independence of the arbitration tribunal, 
when in fact the Treasury is refusing to discuss certain classes of 
claims before that tribunal. And the question of the pay of the 
lowest paid workers is not really settled by an involved explanation 
that a Treasury spokesman “ intended to imply ” a doubt about the 
existence of inadequate wages anywhere in the Civil Service. It is 
hardly to be expected that the staff side will accept the Prime 
Minister's reply as settling the matter. But—and here lies a further 
complication—the new protest which is now being organised, mainly 
by the Civil Service Clerical Association, cannot be taken entirely 
at its face value. It is alleged that left-wing elements, whose 
motives may not be perfectly straightforward, are at work. But 
when all these difficulties are taken into account, the central 
situation is still pretty clear and there are lessons in it for others 
besides Civil Servants. The policy of wage restraint really is 
being applied more rigidly in the Civil Service than elsewhere, 
simply because in this field the Government's influence works 
directly. Here the policy is backed with real power. Elsewhere it 
is only backed with hope. Planning, as usual, only works when the 
planners have got the planned in a corner. 


Voluntary Death 

Recent correspondence in the Spectator has shown not only how 
much general interest the subject of euthanasia arouses, but also 
what a wide range of practical, as well as moral, problems it creates. 
The term is usually confined to two categories—those who are 
suffering great pain from a disease which is incurable and those 
who, not necessarily on medical grounds, believe that their lives are 
of no further use to them or anyone else. When the Dean of 
St. Paul’s spoke on Tuesday at a meeting of the Voluntary 
Euthanasia Legalisation Society, he confined his remarks to the 
first category only, and this indeed is the limitation which the 
society, for the time being at any rate, sets on its activities. The 
Dean's approval of voluntary euthanasia was expressed in carefwly 
moderate terms. “When,” he said, “we are confronted with 
suffering which, so far as we can see, can have no beneficial effect 
and which is wholly destructive in its consequences, there is, I urge, 
a prima facie duty to do what we can to bring it to an end.” No 
Christian, and few doctors, would be happy about using the word 
“incurable” except in quotation marks, but physical suffering is 
something which can be recognised and which, in certain condi- 
tions, can only be terminated by death. If the principle of 
voluntary euthanasia ever receives public acceptance—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has expressed disagreement with the Dean— 
there will still be the great difficulty of devising sufficient safeguards 
to ensure that it is not abused. Many supporters of the principle 
insist that its extension to cases other than those of incurable illness 
would be such an abuse. But the question is one which is now a 
matter of public concern and which cannot be solved by silence. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


IVEN any frequency of divisions in the present state of 

parties it was always possible that sooner or later there 

would be a tie. But a tie is so rare an event that it lies 
altogether outside the experience of most Members, and its possi- 
bility can hardly press on the minds of those who have known 
One in, say, a generation. The last occasion when there was a tie 
in a fully constituted House was in 1938, when Speaker Fitzroy 
gave a casting vote on a minor point, but it is necessary to go back 
to 1869 for a dead heat in Committee of Supply, as on Monday, 
when the Chairman of Committees becomes the arbiter. Was it 
any wonder then that the House was floored by the Division figures 
on Monday night? And yet that was only for an instant. Ina 
flash the situation turned to comedy. A great gust of laughter 
swept through the Chamber ; that, and not cheers. Here was not 
drama but a joke. At least that was how the House treated it. 
The Labour teller, Mr. Arthur Pearson, who read out the figures 
at the table, got through his reading with fine poise and without in 
the least betraying beforehand what was in store. Then he gave 
Major Milner, the Chairman, a handsome smile. It said as plain 
as words, “Over to you, Sir.” It is not wildly improbable, in 
present circumstances, that Major Milner had rehearsed his role, 
He cut the Gordian knot swiftly, according to the text-books. 

« * © ® 

According to a convention dating from the eighteenth century 
the impartiality of the Chair is protected and the House helped 
out of a hole if the Speaker (or Chairman of Committees) in the 
event of a tie votes so that the House has an opportunity of con- 
sidering again the subject that has equally divided it. On Monday 
night that called for a vote for the Government, and Major Milner 
obliged. The House received the casting vote with one vast, 
expansive smile. It is noteworthy that there was not the crammed 
Chamber that marked the previous divisions. There were even some 
open spaces on the Labour benches. It had been thought that in 
these days Labour was permanently keeping what you might call 
“a three-line whip House” and that the only absentees tolerated 
were the sick. Monday’s division contradicts that notion. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the centre of interest shifted decisively to the House 
of Lords and the furious battle between Lord Stansgate and Lord 
Vansittart over the latter’s alleged abuse of privilege in attacking 
individuals by name for Communist activities or affiliations. No 
report will convey the combination of passion and wit with which 
Lord Stansgate assailed his opponent. The former Wedgwood 
Benn was always a lively and emphatic controversialist. Nor will 
the report give any adequate idea of the tart humour with which 
the Bishop of Bradford reproved Lord Vansittart for bracketing 
him with the Communists or of his earnest apologetics on the 
Christian Socialist tradition in the Church of England. 

* . x * 

Lord Vansittart is a master of what the Bishop of Bradford called 
controversy by epithet, but one has known him more effective in 
that line. His mood was one of indignation mixed with pitying 
contempt for those who, he thinks, fail to see how great is the 
Communist menace in our midst. Once he could speak of Lord 
Stansgate as a fellow-passenger of the fellow-travellers. Nobody 
took that seriously or humorously. He yielded no ground to his 
opponents. Appealing to a pile of pamphlets, newspaper cuttings 
and even affidavits of Russian refugees, he set about justifying all 
he said in his original speech of March 29th. He concluded as a 
man deeply wounded that his years of public service could not win 
him credit for disinterested action or save him from being “ pelted ” 
with insults; and then, taking up the order paper containing the 
motion of censure and raising it aloft, he crushed it in his hand 
and then dropped it scornfully to the floor. It reminded one of 
Burke flinging down the dagger, though it was not melodramatic 
like that famous performance. After this, it was somewhat tame 
to hear Lord Addison and Lord Salisbury dismissing a coalition 


as impracticable, as Lord Halifax and Lord Samuel did last week. 
H. B. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OR—? 


HE debate in the House of Lords initiated by Lord Elton 

on the formation of a National Government will have 

served at any rate to clarify ideas which on this particular 
subject often become a little confused. Two views are not 
infrequently expressed—that in present circumstances a 
National, or Coalition, Government (Lord Elton’s attempt to 
draw a distinction between the two was entirely unconvincing) 
is definitely desirable, and that whether desirable or not it is 
inevitable. The party leaders in the House of Lords, and there- 
fore it may be assumed the party leaders in the House of 
Commons, accept neither submission, and Lord Elton, after a 
number of back-bench peers had supported him, wisely withdrew 
his motion. He need by no means regret having brought it 
forward. The emotional impulse towards unity of action in the 
present crisis—a crisis immediate in the economic field and 
potential in the military—is widespread, and if such action is 
not to be taken it is well that the reasons for the decision not 
to take it should be clearly stated. They were so stated by 
Lord Samuel and Lord Salisbury, both speaking from experience 
as members of former Coalition Governments. Lord Salisbury 
got to the heart of the matter when he drew a distinction between 
what ideally ought to be and what would in practice work. The 
question whether a National Government is ideally desirable 
may be left open. It only becomes relevant if it is agreed that 
that expedient would in present circumstances work. The 
general conclusion that it would not is limited strictly by the 
qualification “ in present circumstances.” Conditions might well 
arise in which all party considerations would have to give way 
to national necessity. In that case a National Government 
would come into being spontaneously. 

The arguments for a coalition today are twofold. In the first 
place it is contended that the present situation in the House of 
Commons, with the Government saved from defeat one week 
by five votes and in the next by a chairman’s casting vote, 
paralyses all action and must somehow be brought to an end ; 
and in the second that the economic emergency is so grave that 
all parties must face it in unity as they faced the emergency of the 
war. The first contention cannot be ignored. From one point 
of view the situation in the Commons is by no means unsatis- 
factory, in that the lack of a working majority debars the Govern- 
ment from carrying into law various measures which figured 
in its electoral programme, and which more voters condemned 
than approved. That is clear advantage, and there is no reason 
for assuming that useful measures on such questions as leasehold 
reform or the amendment of the libel laws would meet with any 
factious opposition from the Conservative benches. There will 
always, of course, be some difference of opinion as to what 
Opposition is factious and what is not, but it would be completely 
wrong to conclude that Parliament cannot do a great deal of 
useful work even with the parties as evenly balanced as they 
are. The need for unity in face of the existing emergency is 
another matter. But it is useless for men to unite to fight a 
disease, however acute, unless they are agreed on the remedy. 
And that no such agreement exists today is manifest. It is 
precisely over this question of remedies that the two main parties 
fought each other at the election. Labour is still for the 
maximum of State action everywhere, and refuses resolutely to 
reduce either Government expenditure or taxation. Ministers 
are disabled, by lack of an effective majority, from applying the 
Socialist policies to which they are pledged, but that does not 
mean for a moment that they have lost faith in such policies. 


And since the Conservatives are as radically opposed to 
Socialism as ever the basic conditions for a Tory-Socialigt 
coalition are plainly non-existent. 

Much more might be said. The formation of a Coalition now 
would mean extensive compromise over the heads of the 
electors, who have sent Members to Westminster to take 4 
definite party line one way or the other. It would mean, as 
Lord Samuel said, the withdrawal of the Government from the 
control of the electorate and the return of a nominated candidate 
at any by-election, whether or not he was opposed by an 
independent. It would mean equally—a very serious matter— 
the absence of any responsible Opposition in the House of 
Commons. All this may be both possible and necessary in war. 
time, when there is general agreement on method as well as 
purpose, but it is neither the one nor the other today. But that 
is, Or should be, far from disposing of the question which 
Lord Elton thought it right to raise. His motion proposed that 
“in view of the gravity of the economic crisis with which the 
nation is faced it is desirable that the leaders of all three parties 
should meet in conference forthwith, with a view to the issue 
of an agreed statement as to the measures needed to meet the 
emergency, and the formation of a National Government to 
carry them out,” and, as Lord Strabolgi observed, a great many 
people would go far with the motion if its final provision were 
dropped. There is every reason why the very exiguous measure 
of consultation between the Front Benches which exists today 
should be rapidly and largely extended. The situation in the 
House of Commons is abnormal. With the parties so finely 
balanced the need for Members—and Ministers—to be always 
in the vicinity of the Chamber in readiness for an unexpected 
division imposes a physical strain which has already had grave 
results in individual cases and will unquestionably have more. 
Some relaxation there must be, and reasonable men could quite 
easily arrange that. 

Such an arrangement is as necessary for external reasons as 
for domestic. The mistaken impression exists abroad, in some 
quarters at any rate, that the Government, because of the 
narrowness of its majority, is impotent. It is never well that 
any British Government should be thought impotent, and in 
matters which concern other nations this Government is in fact 
not impotent at all, because in nine cases out of ten it can count 
on the support of all parties. But that needs to be made very 
much plainer than it is. The tasks of Parliament should be 
divided, as they perfectly well could be, between contentious 
and non-contentious business. In the latter category should fall 
foreign affairs certainly, and hardly less certainly Commonwealth 
and colonial affairs and defence. There are no doubt differing 
degrees of agreement on these questions. Foreign affairs still 
stand by common consent outside party controversy. So do, or 
could, Commonwealth and colonial affairs; in the matter of 
colonial policy particularly it would be of peculiar value if the 
two Front Benches could reach agreement on certain funda- 
mental principles and make their agreement universally known 
through statements in the House or otherwise. Defence is equally 
important, but Jess simple. Here actual contacts do exist. Mr. 
Churchill has had more than one conversation with the Prime 
Minister on the subject, but they do not appear to have been 
very exhaustive, and on many details in the defence programme 
the Conservatives are highly critical. In spite of that it is in 
everyone's interest that defence policy shall be put on a national, 
not a party, footing ; that such unrivalled experience and sagacity 
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as Mr. Churchill coumuands in this field should be [aid under 
ao contribution would be disastrous. But clearly the Opposition 
jeader could not be excluded from the formulation of policy and 
taken into counsel only on its execution. It is for the Prime 
Minister to take the initiative here. 

The conclusion is that while a National Government is not 
at present practical politics the existing position is much too 
unsatisfactory to continue. Parliament must be made to work, 
even in face of prevailing difficulties. Much could be done 
towards achieving that if in certain fields the Opposition would 
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offer, and the Government accept, co-operation, with the under- 
standing that on these questions the Opposition, while reserving 
its full right to criticise, would not divide against the Government, 
at any rate without giving ample notice. That would greatly 
relieve the strain both on the Whips and on private Members 
on either side, and it would, within a limited field, present a 
salutary spectacle of national unity to observers both at home 
and abroad. That it would mean some departure from precedent 
is not an objection. When abnormal conditions exist it is slavish 
to pursue nothing but normal methods. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE projected visit of the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations to Moscow opens up interesting possibilities Mr. 

Irygve Lie is apparently making the journey on his own 
responsibility, but it is usual and natural for the Secretary-General 
to visit the capitals of the principal United Nations States from 
time to time ; Mr. Lie has, in fact, just been in London and Paris. 
At Moscow he will need to be circumspect. To give encouragement 
to Russian proposals which the principal Western States could not 
entertain might make matters worse rather than better. The visit 
may, incidentally, be a little inconveniently timed. The Western 
Foreign Ministers are about to meet, and there has been some sugges- 
tion that after their discussions had reached a certain point they 
might invite M. Vyshinsky to join them. Mr. Trygve Lie’s talks might 
fit in with that plan or cut across it. It is rather a pity in any case 
that Mr. Lie in his talks to the Press should have underlined the 
importance of his visit by insisting that the choice was between 
co-operation through the United Nations and a Third World War. 
It is not at all to be concluded that if the United Nations is not 
rehabilitated war must result. If those were the only two alterna- 
tives the Atlantic Treaty and the action being taken under it would 
have to be regarded not as a safeguard against war but simply as a 
safeguard against defeat in war. Mr. Lie is getting near the end 
of his first term of office as Secretary-General. It seems likely 
that his appointment will be renewed, owing to the difficulty of 
achieving any agreement on a successor. 

* * * * 

Through circumstances not immediately material here, I found 
myself considerably mixed up last week-end with Rotary Inter 
national’s annual conference. Rotary, a most admirable movement, 
initiated in Chicago in 1905, is not as well known as it deserves to 
be, though there are Rotary Clubs in some seven hundred towns and 
cities in the United Kingdom. The feature of them is that member- 
ship is confined to one representative only of every trade and 
profession, though rather fine shades of classification admit of larger 
numbers than might be expected on this basis. Weekly luncheons 
followed by speeches or discussions are the chief outward sign of 
activity, but in fact Rotary actively inculcates high ideals for both 
individual and corporate life—particularly in the field of industrial 
and international relations and as between trader and customer. 
Fellowships are provided for the exchange of students between this 
country and America, and the rotary badge (rotary, because the first 
few members in Chicago held their meetings in each other's offices 
in rotation) in the form of a miniature wheel gives a rotarian the 
entrée to any other rotary club he may come across in his travels at 
home or abroad. Rotary knows no political or religious distinc- 
lions ; it seems to be filling an important and increasingly valuable 


place in national life. 
* * * * 


The re-planning of Cambridge, on which I have recently said 
something, involves so many authorities that the danger that talk 
may replace action for months or years to come is serious. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, that that influential body the Cambridge 
Preservation Society has already formulated its views on the 
Consultants’ proposals, and satisfactory too that those views are in 
the main favourable. The Society welcomes in particular the pro- 
posal to build a new bridge at Chesterton for London-Ely traffic and 


urges that it be given major priority. It also approves, with some 
modifications, the new road curving off through Emmanuel Street 
across Jesus Lane and across the river to Castle Hill, and appeals 
to Jesus to accept with public spirit and in the interests of the 
University the detriment to part of its grounds. This will dispose 
of any necessity for widening the “ spine ” road, which runs through 
Cambridge from the station, past Emmanuel, Christ’s and Sidney 
and over Magdalene Bridge to the Huntingdon Road. The Society 
commits itself uncompromisingly to the view that “the streets in 
the centre of Cambridge should be narrow.” Probably they should 
if Cambridge is to retain its character, but unless the traffic problem 
is to become completely insoluble parking in streets like Trinity 
Street, Market Street and Petty Cury ought to be as rigidly banned 
as in the yellow-band streets in central London. 
* * * . 

I am indebted to a number of readers who have sent me semi- 
satisfactory explanations of the difference between Dumbarton and 
Dunbarton. The real difference seems to be that one—the latter— 
form is right and the other wrong. Dun means a rock or hill and 
“ barton,” it is suggested is a corruption of Briton (an old map gives 
the name Dunbretan). It is, of course, true that the consonant “m” 
is easier to pronounce before “b” than “n” is; hence persons of 
slovenly speech (who appear to be in the majority in Scotland as 
in England) soon make Dunbarton Dumbarton. That is all very 
well so far as it goes. The reason I call it only semi-satisfactory is 
that it does not explain why both forms are still used, and why the 
county authorities seem to favour the “n” and the civic dignitaries 
the “m.” After all if Scotsmen can say “ Dunbar” they should 
not boggle at Dunbarton. 

os * * 7 

London playgoers should not miss The Hat Trick, by Thomas 
Browne, when they have a chance of seeing it, as no doubt they 
soon will. So far it has been tried out at Brighton and Bournemouth 
with notable success, thanks no doubt primarily to the talent of 
Miss Gladys Cooper, the cricket-fan wife of a temperamental literary 
husband. The disturbing descent on the peaceful St. John’s Wood 
household of a man who saved the son of the family’s life in 
Burma and has since developed Communist views presents Miss 
Cooper with a triple problem (for the intruder (1) plants himself 
indefinitely on his hosts ; (2) falls in love with the daughter ; and 
(3) impels the father to leave home and see life in order to write 
realistically instead of artificially) which she solves triumphantly 
by a particularly neat hat trick. An admirable plot and an excellent 
cast. , 

* * . * 

“Lord Justice Asquith, who is 60, said in a broadcast last night 
that he shed no tears over the abolition of the ‘cat.’” So the 
Daily Telegraph. Why the “ who is 60" ? The words presumably 
have some relevance. Would the spectacle of Sir Cyril shedding 
no tears at 55 have been even more impressive ? Or at 65? But 
very likely what mystifies me is plain as pudding to other people. 
It often is so. 

* . * * 

My self-typing friend intends to rely on his scertary in future, 

Not an unwise decision. JANUS. 
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The American Climate 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


Washington 
OU will almost certainly have read somewhere that a wave 
of hysteria is now engulfing the United States It may have 
occurred to you to wonder what that means. Does it mean 

that 150,000,000 people are rushing about and shouting and rolling 

their eyes? If not, which of the 150,000,000 are hysterical, and 
how hysterical are they, and how does it show ? The fact is that, 
although almost everyone here who has something to say about the 
phenomenon, including President Truman, is accepting “ hysteria ~ 
as the right way to describe what is going on, the word is a good 

deal less than satisfactory. It seems to me to be too gaudy a 

word to describe the state of mind of the overwhelming majority of 

the population, and too naive a word to describe the state of mind 
of the gentlemen who are doing most to promote the current 
conditions. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota, is not a 
legislator whose thoughts I normally feel any great impulse to record 
for posterity ; but he came out some weeks ago with a memorable 
sentence. He said that, although led astray by Communist leaders, 
the average Russian was “our kind of fellow—a_natural-born 
extrovert.” It struck me at the time that it is probably a very good 
thing for everyone that a high proportion of Senator Mundt’s fellow 
Americans are natural-born extroverts. For these are difficult days 
in this country for natural-born introverts. If there had been a lot 
more of them, the suicide rate might easily have taken an alarming 
upward turn by now. 

The old-stagers say that after the first World War there was a 
period of anti-Communist agitation in the United States They 
point out that it passed ; and they predict that this, too, will pass, 
sooner or later, one way or the other. They usually concede, how 
ever, that the present period of agitation is a humdinger, outdoing 
anything that has gone before it. The elements of it are worth 
understanding. In the first place the climate in which the American 
people now find themselves has been alflected by a debasement of 
official language for which there is no parallel in civilised history 
Not much room for doubt exists about the responsibility for this 
debasement. It is the Russians’ fault. It was the controlled Press 
and radio of the Soviet and Soviet-satellite countries which first 
invented the technique of the high-pitched scream of abuse, the 
unvarying torrent of vituperation, directed for propaganda purposes 
against what were technically and might have been in all senses 
The same note in a rather lower key began to 
behind the Iron 


friendly nations. 
appear in the speeches of responsible leaders 
Curtain ; and then the volume and the pitch were increased, and 
before long international became 
increasingly ugly phraseology to attract attention at all. 

America at this moment is a country where the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr. Johnson, can say in a public speech: “ We can lick 
the Russians "; where the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Symington 
(now moved to a still bigger Government job), can warn the nation 
that the Russians “are capable now of unleashing, without warning, 
the world’s largest ground army, air force and underseas fleet ” 
where one day a serving naval expert can say: “ Horrible as it may 
sound, we must be prepared to lose ten to fifteen million people in 
the first day of the superblitz” ; and where another day a fetired 
General of considerable reputation can observe that the United 
States may expect a breathing-spell of only two or three years before 
Russia will be ready for full-scale war. 

America is also a country whose Department of State has been 
issuing for some time the texts of notes to, and statements about, 
the Soviet Union and the Iron Curtain countries in which appear 
adjectives and nouns as bleak and tough as those flung at the 
United States from the areas east of Germany. In America now 
newspapers, magazines and radio-commentators speculate, warn, 
reveal and interpret on a basis which requires that a spade shall 
never be called anything less than a spade. “ Russia has a huge 
fleet of new radar-defying, bomb-throwing U-boats that could wreck 
our coastal! cities overnight,” one piece will say ; and another: “ Jet 
fighters already in use [could] escort bombers of the B-29 type from 
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existing Middle East bases to the vital Baku oilliclds of Soviet Russia 
on the Caspian Sea.” 

Ihe point here raised is not whether these speeches and state. 
ments are a cause for alarm or for satisfaction. (1 myself fiveg 
in America when isolationism was in full flower, and when very 
nearly all officials, newspapers, magazines and radio-commentators 
were saying that what happened in Europe was none of America’s 
business ; and I would very much rather see this country wide awake 
than fast asleep.) The point is that what is being said, and the tone 
and tempo of it, exert a profound effect on the current American 
climate. A friend of mine who is working for an organisation 
dedicated to the task of explaining the realities of atomic warfare 
said with great earnestness the other night: “We know what we 
have to do. We have to scare the hell out of ‘em. The Americans 
are a nation of people out of whom, at this moment, the hell is being 
comprehensively scared. Most of the people who are doing the 
scaring are not doing it out of hysteria. 

The proposition is that the more prepared for war the United 
States is the less likely war will be. And if it is hard to quarrel 
with this proposition, it is equally hard to deny that its practical 
application at this moment is imposing a very considerable strain 
on American nerves. That should be remembered. It should be 
remembered in any discussion of the phenomena to which the word 
“hysteria” is now being most freely applied—that is to say, to the 
contemporary Communist witch-hunt. By now it must be plain 
to most of the world—and it is certainly plain to large numbers of 
Americans—that a great deal of damage has been done. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, the one-time Marine, the Republican lawyer from 
Wisconsin, has made a series of extraordinary charges which are 
designed to demonstrate that the State Department, as administered 
by Mr. Dean Acheson, is riddled with Communists, pro-Communists, 
homosexuals and other “ bad security risks.” For weeks Senator 
McCarthy has been veering and tacking, changing his ground, 
dropping early charges, producing new ones, digging up cases which 
Loyalty Review Boards established by President Truman have gone 
into and cleared long ago, threatening fresh disclosures and—up to 
the time of writing—proving nothing. 

The “ case” on which he declared himself at one time to be ready 
to stand or fall, embodying accusations of Communist intrigue 
against Professor Owen Lattimore, has turned out to have little or 
nothing to do with the State Department, since Professor Lattimore 
never was an Official there. The witness on whom Senator McCarthy 
has been most heavily relying has turned out to be a reformed 
Communist who conceded that all he really knew about Professor 
Lattimore was what he had, he said, been told by other Communists 

in the absence of the accused. This evidence, which would have 
been inadmissible in a British police-court, together with an almost 
unbroken stream of similar statements, charges, counter-charges, 
refutations and reiterations bearing upon the reputations of numbers 
of people who have not yet been demonstrated to be guilty of any- 
thing, has all been blared either in the open hearings of the Con- 
gressional sub-committee appointed to _ investigate Senator 
McCarthy’s charges or on other public sounding-boards, so that the 
newspapers shave been full of it. And now there are millions of 
honest Americans who would like to understand what it is all about 
but can’t—Americans confused by the sound and fury, alarmed by 
the implications of the charges, unsure of the truth. 

This must be well enough known by now. What cannot be so 
clear is how Senator McCarthy and his supporters have been able 
to keep themselves on so many front pages for so long a time with 
so little that has been proved. It is a long and difficult story. Alger 
Hiss has something to do with it. Now that Hiss, a former State 
Department official, has been convicted of perjury the implication 
is that he was a Communist who did give secret Government docu- 
ments to a Russian spy organisation ; and people say: “ It looked 
impossible that he could have betrayed his country, but if he did 
—how can we be sure that there are no others ? ” 

The statement Mr. Acheson made after the conviction (“I do 
not intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss”) has something to do 
with it. It seemed plain enough at the time that Mr. Acheson waé 
merely saying that he felt a Christian obligation to a friend who 
was in deep trouble. It seems plain enough now that Mr. Acheson, 
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a first-rate Secretary of State, 1s probably the strengest and most 
effective anti-Communist in the Government. But the distinction 
between his compassion for Hiss and his acute realisation of the 
life-and-death struggle with Communism has been obscured by 
slap-dash political oratory and less than disinterested writing. 

The feeling among the publishers and editors of the free American 
Press that they have a duty to publish prominently all that is said, 
and all the charges that are made, has something to do with it. 
This conception of a newspaper’s duty ensures that men with 
doubtful motives who are ready to make wild accusations will con- 
sistently receive the same editorial treatment as is given to men of 
authority and experience whose words are chosen with care. The 
policy leads, as anyone might expect, to public confusion and 
uncertainty. The argument for it is that an editor who plays down 
what he believes to be the wrong view is guilty of an unmoral 


suppression. 

There are many other things that have something to do with it 

among them an old and deep-rooted American suspicion of 
government and a resistance to the authority it must exercise. But 
above all else there is the accurate realisation that Soviet Communism 
is, as Mr. John Foster Dulles has said, a Black Plague. To fear it, 
to want the quarantine measures to be successful, is a sound enough 
instinct. I find it difficult to argue that a nation which feels that 
instinct should be condemned as hysterical on the ground that some 
of its citizens are perverting or exploiting what it feels. 


Pastor Niemoller’s Role 


By HENRY ¢ OLMAR 


ASTOR NIEMOLLER is the dark horse in the political life 

of post-war Germany. His lack of political instinct is as 

striking as his personal integrity. One remembers a notable 
occasion soon after the war when he told a large gathering of 
Gottingen students, strongly tainted by Nazism: “I want to see 
contrition and humility among our people—contrition and a sense 
of collective guilt for the crimes committed in our name.” One 
might also recall Niemdller’s demand, which many judged ill-timed, 
for an immediate end to all legal proceedings against former Nazi 
officials and leaders. 

The former U-Boat Commander’s formidable personality and 
his distinguished anti-Nazi record have made him an outstanding 
figure in Germany—far transcending his own clerical sphere in 
which he holds the important office of “ Church President” of the 
Protestant Church in Hesse. Hitherto Niemdller has not sided 
with any of the factions. Instead he has affected an attitude of 
studied detachment from the quarrels of the Germans and their Allied 
rulers, feeling himself the guardian and repository of Germany's 
Protestant conscience. At the end of last year, however, Niemdller 
published an article in the American-controlled Neue Zeitung in 
which he demanded German unity at any price, even at the cost 
of submitting to Communism. It would be better for the Germans, 
he said, to side with Russian dictatorship than to remain permanently 
divided. This would not mean the end of Germany ; the example 
of Polish history showed that nations wanted to remain a whole, 
even if temporarily subject to a foreign Power. Niemdller expressed 
himself bitterly about the West-German Federal State ; it had been 
begotten in Rome and born in Washington and the majority of 
Germans would not lift a finger to preserve it. By the establishment 
of the predominantly Catholic Bonn régime Germany had lost her 
position as the greatest Protestant country on the European 
continent 

The article, it seems, was inspired by anxiety for the future of 
the Protestant Church in Germany, the majority of whose members 
are now living under Soviet rule. A few weeks later Niemdller 
told a meeting of his followers at Tiibingen that for Protestants 
there could be no question of choosing between East and West. 
“If Bolshevism comes we shall have to bear it as we had to bear 


Nazism.” It was not true that the Church would perish under 
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Communism. One should carefully weigh, Niemdller urged. the 
freedom of the West and the social justice of the East and beware 
“ lest one day the Protestant Church find itself in the Catholic fold.” 


At the same time Niemdller argued that in some quarters, 
especially in the U.S.A., the religious issue had been deliberately 
kept out of discussions on the German question. The Protestants 
of Germany had suffered disproportionately more than the Catholics 
from the partition of the country. “Mr. Myron Taylor, the U.S. 
Special Ambassador to the Vatican, has certainly had something to 
do with this partition.” The threat to peace had been increased 
thereby, and Protestants throughout the world should realise the 
blow which their faith had suffered in Europe, first by the amputa- 
tion of large parts of Eastern Germany with the expulsion of their 
population, and secondly by the political isolation of the Soviet 
Zone in Germany. Protestants everywhere, Niemdller appealed, 
should be conscious of their responsibility when they professed 
lack of interest in the reunification of Germany. 


These statements by Niem@Oller caused a stir throughout Germany. 
They were regarded as the strongest plea yet by anyone outside 
the Communist or fellow-travelling camp for unity on Eastern 
terms. From Eastern Germany there came an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Niemdller’s criticism of the West. In Western Germany, 
too, a sympathetic response came from certain groups, notably 
from the universities and the professions. Elsewhere the reaction 
was, not unnaturally, one of dismay. Dr. Heinemann, Minister 
of the Interior in the Adenauer Cabinet and President of the General 
Synod of the German Protestant Church, asked NiemGller to explain 
the attitude which his articles seemed to imply. 


This explanation Niemdller gave in a characteristically forthright 
fashion. From Berlin, where he was on a visit, he addressed a letter 
to Heinemann, which he read over the Soviet-controlled Deutsch- 
landsender-Radio. In the letter he urged German politicians to 
persuade the occupation authorities that the best they could do to 
avert the danger of war was to end Germany’s partition. Germans, 
he warned, must not be tempted to accept the status quo by any 
of the privileges offered from the West. Neither continuation of 
the present state of affairs nor the withdrawal of the occupation 
forces could bring real peace to Germany and Europe. There was 
another solution—occupation of Germany by the United Nations. 
“The occupation of Germany by 5,000 Swedish soldiers would of 
itself remove the iron curtain across the country.” Such an occupa- 
tion by an international police force did not involve any hidden 
dangers, nor would it require much man-power. The only question 
was whether the occupation Powers were prepared to surrender 
strategic positions in Germany for the sake of peace. 


Significantly, Niemdller in this letter also urged that effect be 
given to those clauses in the Potsdam agreement stipulating certain 
unified administrative departments for the whole of Germany—a 
main plank of Soviet propaganda in Germany. Repeating his 
suggestion for U.N.O. responsibility in Germany in an interview 
a few days later, Niemdller cited the example of Indonesia to show 
that free elections under U.N.O. auspices were entirely feasible. 

In a subsequent article in the Wiesbadner Tageblatt Niemdller 
used outspoken language to drive home his point that German 
unity must be recovered by any means. He expressed anxiety at 
the increasing speed at which the two halves of Germany were 
drifting apart. “ Nearly everyone has long since made his choice 
for America or for the U.S.S.R.” He was alarmed, he wrote, that 
no political authority seemed to be doing anything about the danger 
to peace which the continuing partition of Germany implied. Even 
if everything should fail, Germans, at any rate, should do nothing 
to bring about war and—if war could not be avoided—they must 
not fight on either side. “ Germany did not capitulate to get a third 
world war in return.” 

At the lay conference of the Protestant Church in Berlin in April, 
Pastor Niemdller appeared to reach the climax of his argument 
when he counselled the Germans not to espouse the cause of the 
West because they would thereby perpetuate their distress. The 
Germans, he said on that occasion, felt themselves closer to the 
men and women of the East who had always been their neighbours. 
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While Niemolier himself has repeatedly emphasised that he was 
concerned only with the cause of Protestantism, his recent state- 
ments have been received with the utmost eagerness by those people 
in Western Germany—their number is increasing—who have put 
before German public opinion the question whether, for the 
sake of “eternal Germany,” a compromise might not be reached 
with Russia. While many of these men are careerists who expect 
rich rewards from aligning Germany on Russia's side, there 
are some who—without any personal ulterior mctives—are in 
deadly earnest when they urge that unity should be accepted on 
Soviet terms. They argue that Germany's survival as a body politic 
is of permanent moment, while the Iron Curtain is merely an 
ephemeral feature, even if it should remain for generations. It is 
not clear whether such persons fully realise the implications of the 
policy which they advocate. But the fact that the powerful 
emotional appeal of German unity “at any price” is merging with 
Protestant aspirations is highly significant. 


The Protestant faith in Germany grew strong in the barren and 
authoritarian atmosphere of the lands beyond the Elbe. It is 
ominous that a man like Niemdller has reached the conclusion that 
the cause of Protestantism might once again be helped by placing 
it under the protection of the new authoritarian rule in those 
regions. 


My Split Mind 


HE Greeks had a word for it, or at all events the psycho- 
logists, who are very good at the Classics, invented the word 
for them. It is schizophrenia, and jit is now known to be 
an endemic, if not an epidemic, disease throughout this country, 
and possibly throughout the world. Anyhow, the criminal classes 
suffer from it almost to a man. As a life-long victim of this 
distressing complaint, I wish to put on record, for the benefit of 
science and posterity, my symptoms and experiences 
My affliction began at a much earlier age than I can remember, 
but I have reliable information about it' It was noticed that on 
some days I was all smiles, affability and virtue, while on other 
days I was all shrieks, howls and scowls. The specialists who were 
called in were sharply divided in opinion, some diagnosing wind on 
the stomach and others psychopathic personality, which my nurse 
described in more homely terms as “ sheer devilment.”” Since dill- 
water and grey powders failed to effect a cure, the psychological 
explanation must have been correct. The full depravity of my 
psychopathic personality was revealed a little later when I began 
to talk, for on one occasion I used a perfectly appalling word to 
another little boy—or, though I shudder to think so, it may even 
have been a little girl. Since I am determined to withhold nothing, 
I record that the word was no other than “belly.” A bad end, 
which doubtless still hangs over me, was confidently predicted 


The trouble continued at school. There were times when, the 
evil spirit lying dormant, I won something almost approaching 
cautious commendation from my masters ; there were other times 
when I was plainly regarded as a moral and intellectual leper. It 
was about this time that the black-out (now so widespread) began 
to show itself. When required to compare the characters of 
Macbeth and Othello, or to give a brief account of the campaigns 
of Vercingetorix, or even to draw a sketch-map of the Battle of 
Plataea, I sometimes won grudging acknowledgements of moderate 
intelligence ; but when asked to state how long two trains, travelling 
at x and y rates of speed, would take to pass each other, my mind 
completely blacked out. 

To this day, when confronted by balance-sheets or algebraic 
symbols, it has remained in this condition of invincible indehiscence. 
My psychopathic ego very nearly ended my scholastic career (and 
my own tortured existence) when, on the eve of a chemistry 
examination, I climbed into the laboratory, in company with another 
young paranoiac, and mixed up all the liquids in the bottles, inci- 
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dentally incinerating my straw hat with phosphorescent fumes, which 
I think must have been prophetic or at least symbolic. As for the 
things which I did to the French master, I seriously affirm that in 
a sinful life there is nothing of which I am more ashamed than the 
infamies which I practised on that long-suffering, forgiving ang 
pathetically incompetent man. The Hyde part of me must have 
been very bad, even at that early age 

The black-out infirmity has persisted, and is apt to come on 
acutely when I find The Times with all its pages disordered, or the 
tea spilt in the saucer, or when I put the carbon-paper in the type. 
writer the wrong way round (as I have just done). On one occasion, 
at a critical stage in a match against a supercilious opponent, | 
made the best drive against the wind which I have ever achieved 
in my life, amd my good, crisp second, which was going straight 
for the green, deliberately skipped aside into a bunker, and then 
reconnoitred round till it found a heel-mark. The black-out which 
followed defies description. But I must now record an even more 
painful symptom, which is nothing less than recurrent mania 
popularly known as sleep. Every day, or night, of my life I go 
completely mad. I lie down, I close my eyes, and before long | am 
utterly out of my mind. It is most alarming. I do the most idiotic 
things to people, and they do the most idiotic, and sometimes 
dreadful, things to me. In short, I am unhinged for about a third 
of my life. 

Have I ever shed blood? [I don't think so, but how can I be 
sure? During my fits of mania, and especially after a Welsh 
rarebit, the police have often been after me. I did not Anow that 
I had killed old Pimblebury during a black-out as a just retribution 
for his annoying habit of whistling under his breath ; but the police 
knew, and gradually | have felt their well-known and terrifying net 
closing round me. There must be some significance in that 
Evidently much murder lurks in my subliminal self, and while | 
have been posing complacently as Jekyll, heaven or hell knows 
what hideous crimes Hyde has committed. The agonising uncer- 
tainty is wearing me down 

As for my cerebration, the evidence of a split mind has accumu- 
lated ever since | was born. Thus, although I have tried to discipline 
it all my life, I have no real control over the ramshackle thing which 
I call my memory. I have been reading constantly for over half-a- 
century, and I do not suppose that I remember five per cent. of 
what I have read. I cannot for the life of me recollect things which 
I particularly want to retain, and I do recollect all sorts of trivial 
and irrelevant things which are of no use to me whatever. Some- 
times I could most conscientiously go into the witness-box and 
swear that I have done something which the facts incontestably 
prove I have not done—e.g., posted a letter which I have afterwards 
found in a pocket. 

I have come to the conclusion that I cannot really swear to 
anything, and I can only envy those who are so confident about the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Amnesia, in short, 
is chronic with me. So is another split-mind disorder which at 
present is insufliciently known to science It is called heterographia 
The sufferer from it may write, and even print, much which has a 
specious air of learning and of that “high seriousness “ which we 
are all taught to admire, but which is not usually very remunerative 
in the market. And then, with the same hand, under cunning dis- 
guises, he may pen thousands upon thousands of words of the most 
frivolous nature—in short, of low unseriousness—for no worthier 
motive than sheer, base pelf. Such an one, however reluctant to 
infringe the Shavian privilege of vying with Shakespeare, may well 
say to himself in his lucid intervals: 

“ Alas! ‘tis true, I have been here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view,” 
and may stand aghast at the undignified somersaults of his deranged 
intelligence. 

Over my moral nature I will draw a veil. except to say that there, 
too, the same deplorable fissure manifests itself. The infantile 
tendency to “ sheer devilment ” has never been quite overcome, and 
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I never know when it will take possession of me. It is, however, 
a great comfort to me to feel that when it attacks me it is not my 
fault and I have no control over it, owing to my psychopathic 
personality. 1 ust be different from other men if I may judge 
by biographies and autobiographies. For example, I recently read 
the autobiography of Anthony Trollope. It must be delightful to 
feel that in the course of one’s life one has so unswervingly pursued 
the right and the good, and has done so little harm on earth. Such 
satisfaction is not for the poor, maladjusted schizophrenic. He 
knows that he has done harm enough, God forgive him ; but even 
his conscience shows psychopathic disorder, too, because the things 
which lie most heavily upon it are not those which any stern moralist 
would unhesitatingly condemn, but little, ignoble, unkind things 
which he bitterly regrets, but which many moralists do not seem 
to think matter at all. 

The reader will understand, therefore, how deeply I sympathise 
with those unfortunate invalids who suffer from dual personalities, 
and, in the grip of black-outs, batter young children or old women 
to death. After all, psychology did not discover schizophrenia ; 
literature is full of it. There is, for example, the notorious case of 
Hamlet, a schizophrenic if ever there was one. Why did he so 
ruthlessly slay that crashing old bore, Polonius ? Obviously, 
because he had a black-out and mistook the old man for a rat. 
And it was Hamlet who made the wisest observation about schizo- 
phrenia. “I am myself indifferent honest ; but yet I could accuse 
me of such things that it were better my mother had not borne 
me.” And so say all we unhappy split personalities. 


§.W. Africa’s Status 


alicia 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT Cape Town, April 24th 


VERSHADOWED here and, no doubt, abroad by the 

question of the High Commissioner territories is the 

imminent change in the status of South-West Africa. Yet 
the future of the High Commission territories is still vague—Dr. 
Malan did propose but does not propose to make a new formal 
approach to the United Kingdom Government—while that of the 
mandated territory it quite clearly defined. The Delimitation Com- 
mission has presented its report ; the election campaign has begun, 
and in August or thereabouts 15,000 Europeans in South-West 
Africa will go to the polls to return their first representatives to 
the Union’s House of Assembly. 

Technically South-West Africa will remain a mandated territory, 
retaining its own system of taxation and a measure of autonomy 
still reserved to its Legislative Assembly; but for all practical 
purposes it will be incorporated in the Union as its fifth province. 
It was the Legislative Assembly's reluctance to permit any change 
in the fiscal system that ruled out a full incorporation, not the 
United Nations’ decision to ask the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague whether South Africa has the right to modify a man- 
dated territory's international status. South Africa is in the mood 
to cock snooks at the General Assembly and at any other inter- 
national bodies that happen to be around. 

White South Africa as a whole, and not merely its present 
Nationalist Government, is in this snook-cocking mood. It is 
instructive to turn over the files of the Cape Times, for instance, 
a United Party paper, and see how the tone of its leaders on South- 
West Africa changed, once Michael Scott had addressed the Trustee- 
ship Committee, and the General Assembly had voted for annual 
reports from South Africa and a ruling from The Hague as to its 
international obligations. Leaders on Dr. Malan’s South-West 
Africa Affairs Amendment Bill, headed “ Ludicrous Proposal ” and 
“ Monstrosity,” gave way to “ Another U.N.O. Error” and appeals 
to the Treaty of Versailles ; the Ministers who had been political 
opportunists, bent only on snatching an extra handful of votes, 
became the champions of the Union's dignity among the nations. 

There is a lesson here for those who would wish to modify 
South Africa’s internal policies by outside pressure. Appear to 
threaten South African national pride, or white supremacy, and the 


United Party opposition falls into the Nationalists’ arms. 
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Liberalism here is a coy young thing for a foreign wooer to pursue. 
Yet the virtual incorporation of a mandated territory is more than 
a mere gesture of defiance to an impertinent outside world. In any 
case, Dr. Malan’s Bill ante-dated those discussions of the Trusteeship 
Committee and the General Assembly last winter, which have 
offended South Africa most. They served to weaken the internal 
opposition to it, but its promoters’ minds were already made up. 
And there were strategic, racial and political reasons behind the 
South-West Africa Affairs Amendment Bill. 

South Africa feels the strategic need for a firmer grip on a thinly 
populated territory, two-thirds the size of the Union itself, with a 
thousand miles of coastline and five hundred miles of a common 
frontier—disregarding Bechuanaland—with the Union. Were South- 
West Africa to come under an international trusteeship, its doors 
might be opened to the surplus peoples of India, say, to other non- 
Europeans, non-Aryans, non-Nordics, or who knows what untouch- 
ables, who might infiltrate into the Union, or set up in South-West 
Africa a standard of life that would give the Indians, coloureds 
and Africans of the Union itself ideas above their station. “ White 
civilisation” must be maintained—and may as well have South- 
West Africa’s beef and dairy produce to be maintaining itself on 

The United Party joined issue with the Government on none of 
these points. What outraged the Opposition when the Bill was 
debated last year was that the Government proposed to give—and 
has now given—to the 15,000 voters of the territory no fewer than 
six seats in the Union's House of Assembly and four in the Senate. 
It takes 10,000 voters to return one member for an urban con- 
stituency in the Union. Dr. Malan’s is an agrarian party, and these 
were six new agrarian constituencies. Dr. Malan’s is a party of 
Afrikaners, and of the 34,000 white people in the territory 20,000 
are Afrikaners and only 3,000 English. There are 10,000 Germans 
in the territory, and Dr. Malan has bought their gratitude by 
cancelling the deportation orders made against the known and 
active Nazis who had been interned during the war, and by making 
naturalisation easy for all of them. They need not advertise their 
intention, they need know neither English nor Afrikaans, and they 
have been assured that the oath of allegiance is not to the King 
but to South Africa and its people. 

Now, as the election campaign opens, the Opposition’s indignation 
seems to have died down a little, and not only because most of 
it has been transferred from the Nationalist Party to the interfering 
internationalists. Partly, of course, it is because the United Party 
has more sense than to court a new electorate with arguments 
against its ever having been created, but partly, too, because the 
political pendulum has swung a little, and it is by no means certain 
that the Nationalists will win the five seats out of six they are said 
to have hoped for. And as Dr. Malan’s Government, elected in 
1948 on a minority vote, has a majority in the House of Assembly 
of only six, and is dependent even for that on the continued support 
of Mr. Havenga and his eight Afrikaner-Party followers, the United 
Party is coming to the view that perhaps the South-West African 
seats will not make all that difference after all. 

And yet they might. It is Mr. Havenga’s constitutionalism, 
inherited from General Hertzog, that has so far prevented the 
Nationalist Government from taking the Cape Coloured voters off 
the common roll. Dr. Malan would do it by a simple majority of the 
House, however small; Mr. Havenga insists, if not on the two-thirds 
majority of the two Houses sitting together that was called for by 
the South Africa Act, at least on “a substantial majority.” General 
Hertzog was punctilious enough to wait for twelve years for the 
majority called for by the South Africa Act before he abolished 
the Native vote in the Cape in 1936. The Nationalists have been 
“ white-anting” the Afrikaner Party—to use a local verb that 
signifies a burrowing from beneath and from within—so that if 
the coalition broke down they could count on half a dozen of the 
Afrikaners remaining staunch. And Mr. Havenga himself is more 
likely to leave the House than to cross the floor. 

Given such a break-up of the coalition, and with anything more 
than three of the South-West African seats, Dr. Malan would 
maintain his present majority. Rid of Mr. Havenga’s restraining 
influence, he could abolish the Cape Coloured vote, and by doing 
so ensure a further advantage still in Cape Province at the next 
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general election. And the next general election, which cannot be 
more than three years away, and may well be less, is likely to be 
fought for and against a republic. It could happen that the 15,000 
voters of South-West Africa—Nazis and all—will be settling that 
issue when they go to the polls in August. And Dr Malan, who 
is a shrewd, skilful and patient politician may not have been 
unmindful of the possibility when he brought in his South-West 
Africa Affairs Amendment Bill last year. 


Cup Final 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HE Great Central Railway, I have heard, was built that 

well-to-do and leisurely-minded people from the middle of 

England could travel to Lord’s like gentlemen. During the 
winter Marylebone Station looked like a country house when the 
family are not in residence. The station staff gossiped from nine 
until six, making little jobs for themselves with a casual duster. 
That apart, the station was settled in reposeful dignity 

But in summer-time, on match days, about eleven o'clock, it 
bustled expectantly as though the family were moving in. And 
by and by the family arrived—retired clergymen in panama hats, 
elderly squires who wondered if this over-arm bowling was quite 
the thing, a few ladies with smelling salts in case the heat became 
oppressive and, of course, in the school holidays, the young gentle- 
men in blazers. They were all gently decanted by discreet trains 
which then meandered off into the country to kill time until seven 
that evening. 

All this was before they took to playing Cup Finals at Wembley 
Stadium. These Cup Finals have had a terrible effect on Marylebone. 
Things happen there which would have turned the softly mellowed 
brick of the old station scarlet with shame. Queues form at the 
booking-office, trains hustle each other in and out with ill-bred haste 
and rather vulgar efficiency. No one can get a seat, nobody shows 
respect to first-class ticket-holders and the air is full of rude noises. 
You can almost hear the station protesting that times are not what 
they were, that they'll be running cheap day excursions next Why, 
she says, they're turning me into nothing better than a main-line 
terminus. 

Last Saturday I saw a relic of old Marylebone days. He wore 
black coat, striped trousers and wing collar. His bowler, unlike any 
other on the station that day, was neither striped nor brightly 
coloured, but just black. He glared fiercely through his pince-nez 
at the dinner-bells, the rattles and the outsize rosettes ; he seemed 
to be reminding himself to complain at the next board meeting 
that that station-master fellow had failed to bow him into his 
compartment, had failed not merely to bow but to appear at all. 
In the mean time, and in the absence of the station-master, he'd 
use his umbrella, which had never been unfurled against the rain, 
to prod these people out of his way. 

There was, of course, no seat for him. Already the backs of 
standing passengers were protruding through open windows. He 
prodded at one such back, dusted the door-handle and strode at the 
compartment as though it was empty. Someone forced the door 
shut behind him. Seconds later, first his umbrella, then his face, 
appeared through the window. One hand was struggling to extract 
itself from his coat pocket. The hand broke free at last, and it too 
emerged through the window holding an enormous whistle. Without 
further warning this relic of old Marylebone blew violently on 
his whistle, paused, shouted “ Up the Arsenal!,” then blew another 
blast. He was trying to fix a red favour to his lapel as the train 
drew out. I shall remember this Cup Final by him and by him alone 

On the game itself the experts are much divided. I exclud* from 
consideration the London evening papers, which kept to the best 
traditions of local journalism. Readers of these papers soon found 
that Arsenal were playing football of unsurpassed brilliance, but had 
more difficulty in discovering against which club this football was 
being played. Of the national papers a few said that this was 
about the best final ever. More said it was good. Others said it 
was just plain dull. I will give you my view in a moment. 
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Where there is no disagreement is on the fact that the pre-match 
atmosphere at Wembley was more like the old off-season atmosphere 
at Marylebone. Perhaps the rain did it. For the first time jn 
years it rained or rather, since “rained” is an active, almog 
dramatic, word, it is better to say that it drizzled with boring 
evennesi. The big crowd, usually so gaily expectant in the warm 
spring sunshine, sloshed moodily about in puddles. The singing 
of “ Abide With Me™ was never more subdued, nor was a Cup 
Final crowd ever more silent during the game itself. 

I cannot, either, remember a Cup Final crowd which was go 
uniformly colourless. Of course the drizzle had much to do with 
this, since it drove bright dresses and suits under the cover of drab 
mackintoshes. But even worse, I think, was the fact that, because 
both Arsenal and Liverpool normally play in red, both had to 
change colours for this game, so that their supporters had to wear 
favours which for them had no meaning. An Arsenal fan was not 
himself with an umbrella of white and gold; and if a Liverpool 
fan obstinately stuck to his own true red, he might, heaven help him, 
be taken for a supporter of Arsenal. So many fans wore no favours 
at all, which was tantamount to traipsing around naked. Even the 
Guards Band were in rain-soaked grey. Only Swindin, the Arsenal 
goalkeeper, with his jumper of vivid red, and the Liverpool trainer, 
with his vivid red trousers, kept defiantly to their rightful tradition. 

There were exciting and delightful moments in the game. Arsenal’s 
Lewis, in the eighteenth minute of each half, scored a goal which 
was the epitome of football art. The first-half goal was particularly 
memorable. The ball came through the air to Leslie Compton 
standing near the centre circle. He headed it across field to Barnes, 
who pushed it up to the point of a triangle where stood Logie. Just 
as Logie trapped the ball, Goring, the Arsenal centre forward, ran 
olf to the right, drawing the Liverpool centre half with him. 
Into the open space so created, Logie projected a smeoth, 
grass-rolling twenty-yard pass and Lewis, coming, it seemed, from 
nowhere, slid this pass into the Liverpool net. Liverpool, too, 
provided excitement, as when a centre from Payne was fisted on 
to the Arsenal crossbar and thence dropped on the line waiting 
for someone to kick it over. Swindin got that one in the nick of 
time by a backward dive. 

But the game as a whole was not exciting. Almost from the 
beginning it was clear that Liverpool's inside forwards and wing 
halves were having a poor day. That meant weakness and open 
spaces in midfield. That made a Liverpool defeat inevitable. So 
there was little tension. Like the rainclouds the game rolled along 
inevitably. I felt no great distress for the newsreel cameraman 
whose duties, all afternoon long, compelled him to keep his eyes 
on the Royal Box and his back to the play. He at least missed 
several performances which I would have liked to have missed too. 

Before the match Arsenal knew that the man they must watch 
most closely was Liddell, Liverpool and Scotland’s flyer. If he got 
loose, anything might happen. He must not get loose. I remember 
how, years ago, one tough but not particularly skilful Oxford wing 
faced a much more skilful but rather less tough wing from 
Cambridge. In the first minute, acting on instructions, the Oxford 
man tackled his opponent so hard that both finished in the straw. 
Even fiercer than the tackle was the glare that accompanied it. 
Thereafter the glare was enough. No further tackles were needed. 
I consider such tactics fair. 

But on Saturday I saw tactics which were unfair. The first time 
Liddell got the ball an Arsenal defender’s foot got the man, not the 
ball. Free kick to Liverpool. The next time he got the ball he 
was tripped. Free kick to Liverpool. The next time he got the 
ball his face collided with an Arsenal fist. The referee missed 
this one. So it went on while Liddell, and Liverpool, persistently 
tried to play football. In terms of football morality I am no better 
than I should be. The best I can say for myself is that I set my face 
steadfastly against fouling by my own team except where it is 
absolutely necessary and that I set my face against fouling by my 
Opponents except in my own penalty area when the referee is 
watching. But I don't like fouling by any team in Cup Finals 
and, thank goodness, very seldom see it. 

Were the winners once again “ Lucky” 
slightly dirty. 


Arsenal? No. Just 
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UNDERGRA DUATE PAGE 
Palmyra 


By W. K. F. BOSWELL (Peterhouse, Cambridge) 


N the heart of the desert an ancient city and a modern village 

lie side by side. Long ago men used to rest there after days 

of travel, bathe their sweating bodies in the warm, sulphurous 
spring that gushes miraculously out of a hill, and ease their cameis’ 
backs of rich merchandise from eastern lands. 

What induced them to build there, so far from anywhere, a 
powerful ind mighty city, with pillars of slender beauty, worked 
by skill inherited from Persian, Greek and Roman; temples 
dedicated to pagan deities that the great empires of the inland sea 
had worshipped? Strange wisps of legends of kings and queens, 
of armies and generals, time has left us, and as their proof these 
Zenobia once ruled here, they say, whose queenly 


broken relics 
an Englishwoman for a short while 


office and re-embodied soul 
usurped 

With a cloud of dust following us and irritating nose, throat and 
eves in exasperating fashion, we flung into the town, our broadcloths 
Each vulgar way, edged by mud-built 


wrapped around our faces. 
bearded bedouin and 


huts, offered us 20 apparent hope of lodging ; 
mincing town-boy turned in wonder to see a scruffy pilgrim and an 
inxious orientalist borne past on an overloaded Ariel motor-cyele, 
its makers’ colours long since lost beneath layers of white dust. The 
light before we had turned away from the Euphrates, searched out 
i convenient hollow, and passed the night in cold discomfort beneath 
1 single blanket; why not avoid the hostile, searching eyes by 
running through the village tonight ? To-morrow we could return. 

A sudden sharp command broke our silent conversation. Two 
armed police halted us from before ; a third hurried up from behind 
to make certain of their catch. We were conducted before the local 
commandant, an army captain, and asked to explain, half in Arabic, 
half in French, why we were roaming over country that could be 
of no interest to God or man. For a New Order had come to this 
land, and it looked with suspicion upon foreigners who wandered 
off the beaten track. The fastness of the desert had been broken 
by civilisation, by war and politics, machine-guns and barbed wire. 
This outpost had passed through the hands of Germans, British 
and French in succession. Bullets had chipped more flints off 
broken architraves. In the retreat of weary bedouin and much- 
travelled merchant had been planted a camp for political prisoners. 

Che door was quickly opened again, and in walked a small, shifty- 
eyed man in nondescript uniform, displaying no badges of rank. 
Here was the representative of Husni Zaim’s security police, whose 
purpose was to keep the country well within the mailed fist and 
the fear that is essential to dictatorial government in its 
early stages. He took us off to his hut with only a few quick words 
in French. The door was locked. Every scrap of our baggage was 
turned inside out, every letter read word by word. The pilgrim’s 
Why a holy man should always provoke 
such suspicion I cannot say. Perhaps it is part of the legacy of 
hatred left by the French. Rumour also had it that Jews habitually 
adopted such disguise when engaged on the nefarious business 
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cassock came to sight. 


of escape 

The pilgrim was stripped and examined by glowering eyes and 
rough fingers. Unfortunately his father had had him circumcised. 
Proot was mounting up, for good Christians never followed such 
a cl When my turn for examination came, I became 
naccountably shy, but I was fortunate enough to escape with but 
2 cursory glance on this occasion. Then in expostulatory French 
Bashir, the officer, maintained his thesis that the pilgrim was one 
of the Yahudin. There the poor fellow was, standing unclothed 
and nonplussed, unable to pick up the threads of our ridiculous 
argument about social customs among our kind. 1 think I allayed 
official suspicions, if only a little, for we spent that night in a small, 
dirty Arab pension, leaving the Hotel Zenobia for more affluent 
visitors. Our mount and baggage were locked behind stout doors. 

The next day we entered the radio-telegraph office to send a 
message to Aleppo and inform our friends that we had arrived 
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safely. They had arranged to search for us in the desert if no news 
came after four days. However, the lines were down, the radio 
dead and the office closed—or so the postmaster asserted in 
unbending terms. We left and rejoined Bashir. The little man had 
an air of self-satisfaction on his face. Whenever we tried to express 
the urgency for our message, my Arabic became incomprehensible 
and his French uncomprehending. Time was passing in the slow, 
steady, oriental way. 

Ramadan and fasting were drawing to a close, and the preparations 
for the three-days festival were well in hand. We were drawn into 
the concourse of excited people, gripping and embracing, with the 
salutation of 'Jdek Mubarek on everyone's lips ; we tasted here as 
in many other places something of the hospitality and kindness of 
the Arab to strangers, and the hours hurried by in the conviviality 
of drink and food unstinted. At times we swayed amid the swelling 
crowds in the streets, to the accompaniment of bursting fireworks, 
at others we were overwhelmed by the welcome of a sheikh, or 
embarrassed by the generosity of some humble villager. 

The third day we were again seated in Bashir’s office when a 
truck, travelling from T.4 on the oil pipeline to T.3, stopped outside 
and a red-faced Englishman strode in. When he had finished his 
business, I asked him to send our message by telephone from T.3, 
but, before he could answer, Bashir thrust in between us like 
a rapier and bundled him out of the door, for he knew not what 
we might be up to, as he did not speak our language. That 
afternoon, almost at zero hour, I finally persuaded im. He wrote 
a short message in Arabic, and then escorted us to the telegraph 
office. The doors sprang open at his bidding, electricity streaked 
back to the set, and the lines that were down immediately resurrected 
themselves. In ten minutes we knew that the message had reached 
Aleppo. 

In the evening this wily specimen of a modern political Arab 
was kind to us, and led us up to the verandah of the Zenobia to 
drink coffee and look out across the age-old temples, gaunt and 
white against the gathering gloom. He talked of our country and his, 
of politics and creeds. He called up a peasant boy standing near 
and questioned him kindly about his school and what he learnt 
there, his home and the games that he played. Then he turned to 
me in quiet pride and said, “ This boy is only a paysan and yet he 
can speak grammatical Arabic and knows more about his country 
than his old peasant father. We shall yet build something out of 
this new nation of ours. There is much to do, but we are now free 
to do it.” Not long after we left, the dictator he served met a 
sudden death, and not long after that his successor was also 
overturned. Nonetheless the sincerity of such nationalism had a 
touching effect on me, for it cloaked an ardent desire to build up a 
heritage for a nation’s youth. 

The next morning a dossier was completed on each of us and we 
were given strict instructions to report at Damascus before leaving 
the country. One oriental touch before we departed. Bashir picked 
out my compass, which he had admired before, and put it in his 
pocket. He took it because he wanted it, and as a mark of the 
strange friendship which had grown up between him and me. It 
was only after half an hour’s polite conversation that I succeeded in 
making him believe that we might well be lost without it. 

We emptied our reserve petrol supply into the tank, gave the 
tin to the expectant-looking owner of a donkey, and then accelerated 
down the track to Damascus, leaving the towering ruins on our left 
and the mud huts full of friendly souls behind us. Over a slight 
rise and then into the vast expanse of stony, sandy waste. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OW that I have ceased, presumably for ever, to be a rising 
politician, I shall strive, by devoting my declining years 
to art and literature, to recapture what is incorrectly called 

“le beau calme de jadis.” Not that 1 should ever wish to become 
a retired man of letters, preserved as some old white horse in the 
paddocks of life, fretted by the flies that buzz around me, and 
from time to time indulging, with no apparent motive, in a little 
trot. I prefer to picture myself as a parental and, indeed, venerable 
figure, gathering the young ones around me, and dispensing advice 
upon all manner of subjects to people who, if interested at all, are 
interested only in observing the mechanism of a period piece. Yet 
it may be that, when I reach a really advanced old age, the demands 
for my opinion will diminish ; that the persistent letters which now 
irk my busy days will dwindle from a stream to a trickle and from 
a trickle to a few dull drops ; and that I shall never be asked again to 
write introductions to tonic works upon the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations or to inform unknown correspondents whether the 
French spoken at Angers is, in fact, more pure than that spoken at 
Toulouse. Shall | regret the time when, in slitting open my envelopes 
at the breakfast-table, I was confronted with the familiar first 
sentence: —*“‘ Much as I hesitate to trouble a busy man like 
you... .” 2? Yes, I think I shall regret this curious contact with 
other minds. Some of the enquiries which reach me are foolish, 
many are trivial, and some could only be answered adequately in 
an essay of five thousand words. I am quite sure that I am not 
flattered by these attentions; my vanity takes other forms. But 
I am conscious that these questions arouse in me a definite interest 
in the lesser perplexities of mankind and that I shall be sorry, in a 
way, when I cease to be regarded as an Advice Bureau and when 
other, kinder, less impatient people take my place. 
* 7 * * 


I am not suggesting that, in fact, I receive any very large number 
of letters from unknown correspondents. Other journalists, whose 
fame and glamour are far greater than my own, must be burdened 
with a hundred letters to my one or two. I have always been much 
impressed by those of my colleagues, whether in politics or 
journalism, who assure me that it is an empty day for them when 
they do not receive sixty letters both by the morning and the after- 
noon posts. I have never, even in my palmiest days, exceeded an 
average of twenty a day. But of those twenty, two or three (“ Much 
as I hesitate .") do certainly contain requests for information, 
to answer which in a friendly spirit entails patience, concentration 
and, on occasions, serious research. All those who indulge in 
literary criticism are familiar with the sudden sinking of the heart 
with which, among their morning pile of letters, they will recognise 
a square and battered envelope which, they well know, will contain 
the manuscript of a short story or the typed copy of a daughter's 
juvenilia. Yet from time to time an enquiry reaches one which is 
seriously intended and which obliges one to pause for a moment 
and to consider what, on that particular subject, one really thinks. 
This week, for instance, I received a letter from a lady in North 
Wales asking me what books I should recommend for a convales- 
cent anxious to indulge in a little “light reading.” The obvious, 
the easy, answer would be “ Tales of Crime and Adventure.” Yet, 
much as I enjoy detective novels, it is difficult to distinguish those 
which are new to one from those which one has read before. It 
is a sad thing, when one is half way through a detective novel, 
suddenly to recall who is the villain ; the whole apparatus of the story 
then slips and tumbles like a house of cards. 


* * * * 


Nor should I recommend to any invalid books which require even 
a low level of concentration, books which demand acuteness of 
perception or books which, in the watches of the night, are liable to 
cause alarm. Jane Austen imposes constant alert attention; the 
sentences of Meredith, in his or your moments of lassitude, have 
to be read twice over; Trollope and Balzac are excellent com- 


panions in times of illness ; and it is a good plan, if one’s suffering 
be severe, to read the diaries of people who, as it were Amiel Or 
Novalis, were more hopelessly miserable than oneself. It is a mistake 
for any man or woman afflicted with even slight ill-health, to reaq 
Russian authors, unless it be Turgenev, who was scarcely Russian 
at all. Dostoevsky should above all be eschewed, since when the 
pulse is low after midnight, and the fever may return, he is apt to 
trouble the patient with nightmare dreams. The Brothers Kara. 
mazov will crouch together like three blackbirds in the top left hand 
corner of the ceiling and mutter to one, “ We said, you said, they 
said’ with malignant intent. It may on the whole be better to 
avoid fiction, which excites images, and to resort to long and 
temperate biographies, such as Morley’s Life of Gladstone, provided 
always that the muscles of the forearm retain sufficient vigour to 
enable one to hold such heavy books in bed. Travel books are not 
to be recommended, since they may create restlessness and a dumb 
longing for open spaces or the phosphorous loop of dolphins in the 
night. On the whole, and after much anxious consideration, I should 
recommend to the invalid the Prohlemata of Aristotle. 


« 7 . * 


This book (which can be obtained in an excellent and modest 
translation in the Loeb edition) represents a fourth-century Child's 
Guide to Knowledge, and is constructed in the pleasant Victorian 
manner of question and answer. The questions are varied, stimu- 
lating and incisive ; the answers, frequently, are pretty poor. Even 
a short list of some of the many hundred questions asked in this 
entrancing catechism should indicate why I feel that the Prohlemata 
is exactly the book required to revive, but not to exhaust, the weary 
invalid. Why, asks, Aristotle, should cold beans be so unappetising ? 
Why are figs so bad for the teeth ? Why do dogs lose all power of 
scent when the wind is in the west ? Why do we check sneezing if we 
rub our eyes? Why do short-sighted people write a tiny script? 
Why is it that, alone among animals, man should squint ? Why do 
some people start coughing when they scratch their ears? Why 
do men and women with curly hair tend to have snub noses ? Why 
is it that most fishermen have red hair? Why do young men who 
indulge too rapturously in the pleasures of the flesh lose their eye- 
lashes ? Why is it that human beings do not grow manes? Why 
does no known animal stammer ? Why does a certain mark in the 
palm of the hand indicate longevity ? Why do deaf people speak 
through their noses? Why do leeks improve enunciation ? Why 
do panthers have such a pleasant smell ? Why are all Egyptian: 
bandy-legged ? Why should rue be a cure for the evil eye ? Why 
should people who stammer have such melancholy dispositions ? 
Why do athletes have shrill voices ? Why should those who live in 
hot climates be so much wiser than those who live in cold climates ? 
Why do roses which have rough centres smell better than those of 
which the centres are smooth ? 


* . * * 


No decent invalid could fail to be enlivened by the answers to 
such questions. He will be glad to be told on such high authority 
that cabbages are a sovereign remedy for a hang-over, that of all 
creatures birds suffer most from nasal catarrh and that trees on 
which the rainbow falls become scented for ever after. He will be 
glad to learn that “ Vinegar stops a hiccough, since it aerates the 
surrounding moisture and prevents eructation.”. What will please 
him most of all is that he will acquire the comforting warm feeling 
that he himself knows so much more than Aristotle. The greatest 
of Greek philosophers knew nothing about bacteria and viruses. 
Compared to the ordinary invalid of today he was a laughably 
ignorant man. The reader of Problemata may assume, therefore, 
that he is more erudite than Aristotle. He would be mistaken in 
this assumption, since the Problemata were not written by “ il 
maestro di color che sanno™ two thousand three hundred years 
ago. They were written by a peripatetic pedant, perhaps many 
centuries later. But they are entrancing none the less. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«Sauce Piquante.” (Cambridge.) 

ALTHOUGH | cannot claim to have made a study of these entertain- 
ments, | have the impression that the British are—or perhaps it 
would be more anthropologically accurate to say that London is— 
better at staging revues which are intimate than revues which are 
not. Sauce Piquante belongs to the latter category. It is lavishly 
mounted, expensively and often very well dressed, it has a certain 
style ; but it has no wit and very little humour. Similar deficiencies, 
in similar contexts, have in the past been glossed over by the 
personalities and attainments of the leading performers ; but at the 
Cambridge nobody quite carries the guns for this. As Rumanian 
folk-dances give place to a Spanish ballet, as a parade of beauties 
in an artist’s studio is followed by a sentimental song about London 
with Big Ben presiding over a tableau vivant in the background, 
we have the impression of munching a sandwich in which the 
stratum of foie gras or of bloater paste makes only perfunctory 
intervention between bread and bread. 

In the bloater-paste department Miss Joan Heal is easily the best 
of the comedians, for Mr. Douglas Byng is vulgar without being 
particularly funny and Mr. Norman Wisdom, though he clearly has 
some comic gift, displays it in an uncertain and rather enigmatic 
wav. Most of the foie gras should have been supplied by the 
writers of sketches, but, except for a moderately amusing skit on 
A Streetcar Named Desire and Mr. Mark Baker's “ A La Carte,” 
there was nothing very much in this line. Miss Muriel Smith sang, 
very finely, some unmemorable songs, Miss Moira Lister did her 
best with rather poor material, and various people danced with 
vigour and grace. A number of handsome young ladies, among 
whom Miss Audrey Hepburn and Miss Aud Johansen particularly 
distinguished themselves, made frequent and always welcome 
appearances. But I think you would have to be a very tired busi- 
ness-man to be altogether pleased by the evening's entertainment. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“Cheaper by the Dozen.” (Odeon.) 
“Prelude to Fame.” 


« Champagne for Caesar.” 
(Gaumont and 








(London Pavilion.) 
Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Miss MyrNa Loy is renowned for her humour and matter-of- 
factness, her sophistication and charm. She can get away with 
almost any part from Cleopatra to a cowgirl. Nevertheless, it is 
absolutely impossible to conceive of her as the mother of twelve— 
yes, twelve. As a matter of fact, it is fairly difficult to conceive 
of anyone as the mother of twelve; but surely, in Hollywood's 
large and ample bosom, there must be somebody who would come 
nearer the pattern of maternity than Miss Loy? And, indeed, 
someone who would come nearer the paternal pattern than Mr. 
Clifton Webb ? In Cheaper by the Dozen these two strive, in an 
exaggerated over-emphasised way, to emulate the parental charm 
of 1 Remember Mama's stars, but as Mr. Webb is an eccentric 
joke and Miss Loy evidently fed to the back teeth with the whole 
thing, and as their offspring are too numerous to be anything but 
amorphous, they, to put it mildly, fail in their endeavour. Directed 
by Mr. Walter Lang in Technicolor, this comedy is a desert of 
wasted talent, and one is far more inclined to weep than laugh. 
However, no doubt this picture will be seen by a vast horde of 
people, for it has, as a prologue, A Day in the Life of Brumas. 
Much can be borne for a bear 
* o . * 


Champagne for Caesar is amusing, and brings Mr. Ronald 
Colman back to the screen looking as attractively middle-aged as 
ever. He takes the part of a highly educated man who regards 
the normal television quiz as the forerunner of intellectual 
destruction, and is appalled at the enthusiasm with which answers 
to the simplest questions are greeted) And why, he asks, when 
somebody says he lives in Brooklyn, does everybody clap? Need- 
ing money, he appears himself at a Milady Soap Company contest, 
wins a hundred and sixty dollars, refuses the money, and insists 
on returning the following week to try doubling the prize. He 
does this week after week until he has practically bought up the 
soap business, and Miss Celeste Holm is sent in by the managing 


director, Mr. Vincent Price, to try, by the usual methods, to cloud 
and confuse the wonderman’s mind. Although there are moments 
when this entertaining film skids, quite unnecessarily, into the hay- 
wire, for the most part it is good, straight satire, played lightly and 
happily by a good cast in a pleasantly relaxed atmosphere. I 
enjoyed it enormously. 

* * 

It would be kinder of films if they were either wholly bad or 
wholly good. It is difficult to recommend Prelude to Fame because 
so much of this story of a selfish and ambitious Englishwoman’s 
desire to be recognised through her protégé, an Italian boy- 
conductor, is, in this form at any rate, extremely tedious. On the 
other hand, the boy, Jeremy Spenser, given dialogue that would 
turn the stomach even of an infant prodigy, battles so manfully 
with his part and conducts his orchestras so magnificently—with a 
passionate intensity and sensitiveness hard to credit in one so 
young—that he should be seen. 

Miss Kathleen Byron is the villainess, Mr. Guy Rolfe and Miss 
Kathleen Ryan are the virtuous, and there are a number of Italian 
impresarios, peasants, parents and musicians, who one and all speak 
perfect English. Better than pidgin English perhaps, but why not 


Italian ? A very patchy affair, only saved from total disintegration 
by Master Spenser and his music. He is the Brumas at the 
Gaumont. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Music is of all the arts the most apt to express violence, since it 
moves in time and is susceptible of virtually infinite dynamical 
variations. The range of these variations has been hugely extended 
in the last century and a half, by the elaboration and perfection of 
exiting instruments and the invention of new instruments or engines 
of sound. We have only to compare the tones of the viol family 
with that of their modern descendants or a “ baroque” organ with 
the monsters in the Albert Hall and the Granada, Tooting. The 
desire for greater power and variety of sound lay behind these 
elaborations and inventions ; and behind that desire again lay the 
general awareness of a world larger and more complicated than 
any hitherto imagined. It would be ridiculous to suppose that such 
a violent century as the sixteenth could be content with music which 
sounds to our ears so comparatively harmless. But it is a question 
of scale and degree, both the violence and the music being miniature 
in comparison with what we now know. Monteverde’s drama 
seemed to his contemporaries violent almost to the point of insanity, 
and this is a reaction that no modern listener can recapture any more 
than one who had seen the virtual obliteration of a large modern 
city by aerial bombardment could recapture the contemporary horror 
caused by the sack of Rome in 1527. 

We do not get the impression of violence—as opposed to vigour 
—from any composer before Beethoven. Bach, Handel, Mozart 
and Haydn never suggest the lawlessness, the conscious and exultant 
erecting of the individual and his feelings into a “ law unto himself,” 
which characterises violence and the music of Beethoven. He first 
found language in music for violence on something like a modern 
scale, because he first of all composers consciously rejected—at least 
for a time—all external authority and a very large measure of the 
internal authority provided by creeds, traditions and conventions. 
On Sunday night at Covent Garden we heard two works which date 
respectively from near the beginning and the end of this phase in 
Beethoven's spiritual development, the Waldstein and the Hammer- 
klavier sonatas ; and heard them played by Rudolph Serkin in a 
manner which impressed me deeply by its authenticity and power. 
No pianist has, in my experience, equalled the concentrated energy 
and passionate intensity of his playing. Arisotelean canons of seem- 
liness he disregarded, like Beethoven himself, matching the fury 
of his playing by a veritable furor Teutonicus of manner ; and yet 
he was in perfect control of every detail of his formidable dynamic 
scheme. Furthermore, in the slow movement of the Hammerklavier 
he showed an equally complete mastery of the rapt, contemplative 
manner and a perfect intellectual grasp of what, in lesser hands, can 
become an unbearably long self-communing. This same intellectual 
power, aided by fingers of steel, gave his playing of the final fugue 
an unexampled clarity, and lies at the root of his whole style. The 
rare conjunction, in player as in composer, is between this intellectual 
power and the physical and emotional energy necessary to give it 
appropriate expression. 
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The London Contemporary Music Centre's concert at the Maida 
Vale Studios, on April 27th, provided a further study in violence. 
Elizabeth Maconchy’s symphony was, indeed, too unrelievedly 
violent quite to carry conviction ; only those who are in some way 
unsure of themselves shout all the time. Matyas Seiber’s U/ysses 
seems wholly instrumental in conception, and neither the cantillations 
of the tenor soloist nor the choral passages added much to the 
musical effect except Joyce’s words. Instrumentally the work is often 
imaginative and an apt musical parallel to Joyce’s word-jugglings. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


Mr. WILFRID BLUNT, in his foreword to the catalogue of the 
delightful exhibition which is on view at the headquarters of the 
National Book League, Albemarle Street, W.1, until June 3rd, 
laments that the exhibition “attempts the impossible—namely, to 
give in the space of one room a comprehensive picture of the 
flower-book throughout the ages.” Of the making of “ flower- 
books ™ in the general sense there is no end ; they have been especially 
frequent in the last century and a half. To take a simple example 
Side by side on a shelf I have Floral Poetry. published by Marcus 
Ward in 1877 (horrible plates but interesting anthology), and Kate 
Greenaway's sweetly amateurish The Language of Flowers (1884) 
They are both “ flower-books™; but they are neither of them 
books that I would have expected to find at Albemarle Street. Nor 
are they there. For they are typical of a hundred other trifling, 
inexact and sentimental productions Mr. Blunt, who has organised 
this exhibition so supremely well, has sheltered behind the propitious 
title “ Flower Books,” but what he is really after is something that 
sounds more formidable—the history of botanical illustration. 
The reality is not so alarming as the phrase may suggest. Indeed, 
this is one of those realms in which art and science have married 
most happily ; it is an enclosed garden set apart from the jealousies 
of criticism or the contentions of schools ; a haven of sanity where 
humbug and cultural snobbery fear to enter ; a realm beyond de- 
bunking or clique-ish disapproval, in which the merits of cool 
detachment, of reverent application, of the lucidity of poetic truth 
can be studied for their own sake. 

Some of the earlier items in this exhibition, such as the page from 
the De Materia Medica of Dioscorides (c. 512 A.D.), have had to 
be represented by photograpns; but the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, have lent copies of the German Herbarius of 1485 and of 
Brunfels’s important herbal of 1530, in which the classical tradition 
of copying the ancient books can be observed giving way to careful 
drawings of living plants. The hand-painted books of the seventeenth 
century—the Florilegia—illustrate, as Mr. Blunt says, a new pursuit 
of “the beautiful rather than the useful.” Most delightful of these 
is the Guirlande de Julie, painted on vellum by Nicolas Robert 
and inscribed by Nicolas Jarry for the fiancée of the Baron de 
Sainte-Maure in 1641. It has never before been seen in England. 
Locked in its glass case, the book lies open at a very attractive title- 
page ; but nearly thirty other paintings in the volume can be admired 
only by presuming on the patience of the staff of the National Book 
League. Perhaps a different painting might be shown each day: 
then a really determined visitor could stay at Brown's Hotel and 
by the close of the exhibition would have seen the Guirlande de 
Julie. The daily pilgrimage would be a fitting homage to an out- 
standing human achievement, and would reflect some of the devotion 
that the Baron obviously felt for his Julie. 

Alexander Marshal's seventeenth-century English Florilegium, 
of which the King has lent one of his two volumes, is very fine in 
its way, but it lacks the charm of the Guirlande ; and, indeed, we 
do not find quite the same thing again until we stand before the 
work of another Frenchman, Pierre-Joseph Redouté, who painted 
nearly two hundred years later. Mr. Blunt is rather at pains in his 
catalogue to rate Redouté no higher than his teacher, van Spaén- 
donck, or his younger contemporary, Pierre Turpin. But tempting 
though it is to make new judgements, Redouté should not be blamed 
for becoming a “ popular hero” or for enjoying royal patronage ; 
and he had, I think, something that the others had not got—a 
seemingly effortless poetic grace that sets him slightly above all other 
flower-painters. I must, however, confess that I am greatly im- 
pressed by the work of Francis Bauer, who was almost exactly his 
contemporary. The visitor should not miss the drawings of James 
Sowerby and W. H. Fitch, or fail to appreciate one of Ruskin’s 
note-books, or to notice that Lilian Snelling and Stella Ross-Craig 
are today maintaining the high traditions of the art It is a 
refreshing exhibition which reflects great credit on Mr. Wiltnd 
Blunt and the National Book Leag 2. Derek HUDSON. 
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ART 


The Royal Academy, 


THe one hundred and eighty-second summer exhibition of the Roya] 
Academy is prefaced by a quotation from Schopenhaue: Treat a 
vork of art like a prince: let it speak to you first I confess 
that, as I waited before some of the pictures at Burlingt n House 
the silence became quite embarrassing. Others chatted all too freely 
about their friends’ clothes, the weather and their holiday in Italy 
last summer (such a quaint place!). Enough. So massive an 
annual exhibition inevitably produces from the professionals and 
the Sunday-painters, the masters and the students, a common 
denominator that remains more or less constant. The Academy 
can only be judged at its own level. ’ 

This year the hanging committee have set their face against segre. 
gation. There is no Gallery XI where the clean, clear winds of 
serious painting blow, or, according to your viewpoint, no festering 
hell-hole of modernists—that is, if you except the Lecture Room, 
vhich is completely dominated in quality and quantity by Stanley 
Spencer. If the Academy's common denominator is in any degree 
changed this summer, it is almost entirely due to the return of the 
prodigal and his pre-occupation with the Resurrection theme. Mr. 
Spencer is not one of my favourite painters. The wilful oddities of 
his distortions and the harsh dryness of his paint and colour create 
a barrier which the intensity of his feeling does not, for me, always 
surmount. At the same time the sheer amount of invention and 
construction, drawing and painting, that has been poured into his 
eccentric canvases—in a word, their content—is not only impressive 
in itself, but contrives to point the sweet and windy platitudes else- 
where at Burlington House. 

The only other decorative work able to compete in assurance, 
virtuosity or scale, is Augustus John’s egrisaille, The Little Concert, 
which was seen elsewhere in London two years ago. Faced by this 
romantic and eclectic idyll, however, one finds it hard to avoid the 
conclusion that, whereas Spencer has pushed his talent to a con- 
clusion, John’s brilliant improvisations forever promise a_ final 
statement that is never made. Of his portraits, mention must be 
made of the excellent record of his friend Matthew Smith in the 
first gallery, which has been purchased under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest. Other portraits to be noted are those by Rodrigo 
Moynihan (not always free from trickery), and by Dame Ethel 
Walker (266 and 499) ; Henry Carr’s Miss Jebb and Harold Knight's 
E. F. Hitchcock ; and portraits by John Minton, William Roberts, 
Adrian Ryan and Carel Weight. William Dring’s sitters, as compe- 
tently observed as ever, seemed rather more liver-complexioned 
than usual. 

Edward Le Bas remains the strongest and most consistent of those 
painters who are striving to re-animate Bonnardian post-impres- 
sionism ; his paint is always richly applied with warmth and affection. 
Robert Buhler has this year changed key from green to a high blue, 
in several versions of kale fields. Two Associates who disappoint 
are Richard Eurich, whose proliferation of detail lacks the unity 
once given by a delicately poetic atmosphere, and James Fitton, 
whose caricatures seem scarcely to warrant so permanent a form. 
The anecdote remains secure in the hands of Charles Spencelayh. 
Mrs. Dod Proctor supplies the prettiest piece of femininity with 
Flowers on the Chair, followed closely by several canvases from 
Anne Redpath. Diploma works by Middleton Todd and Henry 
Lamb may be studied, and other names which gave pleasure are 
those of Robin Darwin, who contributes some good, solid, academic 
achievement, Elinor Bellingham-Smith, Edwin La Dell, Edward 
Middleditch, Maurice de Sausmarez, Harold Workman, Dick Hart. 
Mr. Churchill's ebullience may be studied across the years from 
1920 to 1948 

Among the water-colours (perhaps a little less interesting than 
in recent years?) those by Bawden, Morris Kestelman, Malvina 
Cheek, Hanna Weil and Elizabeth Sorrell stand out: among the 
drawings, those by Dobson, Ruskin Spear, John Ward ana Robert 
Austin (who also shows a good line engraving). The sculpture finds 
tself this year in unaccustomed galleries, but differs from the usual 
only by being on a rather smaller scale. Pieces by Karin Jonzen, 
Georg Ehrlich, Willi Soukop and Siegfried Charoux are excellent 
n their varying ways. Maurice Lambert shows an astonishing, 
rather fin-de siecle fantasy, called The Sixth Day, which for all its 

\uriant invention seemed to me an example of misplaced ingenuity. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 16 
Report by Edward Hodgkin 


A prize was offered for a memoria technica jingle of not more 
than eight lines which might help schoolboys of, say, 100 years 
hence to date some of the most important events (domestic or foreign) 
of the past five years (1945-50). 


Of course, schoolboys in a hundred years’ time may not be 
expected to learn dates, or if they do the things that seem important 
to us now May seem unimportant to their masters. (No competitor, 
incidentally, gave any hint of the sort of new world, pleasant or 
unpleasant, lying in wait for future generations. This would, surely, 
have been quite an easy matter to suggest by inference.) If date- 
learning is to be considered a normal part of school curriculum, 
[ am afraid that Spectator readers have done little to ease the 
burden of the schoolboy-to-be. In other words, this was a dis- 
appointing competition, both in the number and standard of the 
entries. 

Some competitors charged ahead with homilies about the war 
or the Russians or rationing without bothering to include a single 
date (no marks). One or two, starting off with the election of a 
Labour Government in 1945, were so carried away by the implica- 
tions of this terrible event that they produced jingles which would 
be of more use to Lord Woolton than the hypothetical schoolboy 
of the twenty-first century. Other competitors simply failed to 
jingle. 

The point of a jingle, presumably, is that it should have a simple 
lilt which makes it as easy to memorise as a popular song ; grammar 
and rhymes are of secondary importance, but it is useless unless 
there is a beat in it which goes drumming away at the back of 
he infant brain, even when that brain is trying to do an examination. 
Mr. Beaumanoir-Hart produced eight lines which swung along 
nicely and might be easily memorable, though, as they are undated, 
they would leave the schoolboy little better off than he was when 
he started 

Great Churchill gave us victory, but Labour's lightning drive, 

Made Mr. Attlee Premier in 1945. 

To Bevan, Dalton, Morrison and Strachey now we clung, 

(The Hitler gang at Nuremberg on gallows high had swung) 

They nationalised the railways, road transport, gas and steel 

They took the mines and hospitals the Welfare State to seal. 

O’er India, Burma and Ceylon no British flag now flew, 

But Russia seized east Europe and conquered China too. 

he parenthesis in the fourth line seems, perhaps, a little vindictive 
in its context.) 


It is no use trying to make a jingle clever. Some of the right sort 
of simplified statements in other entries were: 

Forty-seven was a date which concerned vast India’s fate. 
and 

Surprisingly elected, 1945, Labour began its nationalising drive. 

Without any doubt the best of a poor bunch was the entry of 
Mr. D. R. Peddy, who gets a first prize of £3. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(D. R 
Two of Forty-five’s days were preceded by Vs, 
And July saw three-ninety-three Labour M.Ps. 
Forty-six saw demob., dollar loans, Lake Success ; 
Forty-seven the wedding of Duke and Princess 
Airlift and blockade were what Sep. “48 meant ; 
ration, and no tax abatement, 


Peppy) 


Forty-nine—nv clothes 
While the biggest event of the mid-century 


Was the neck-and-neck polling on Feb, 23 


Mr. William M. Spafford deserves a consolation prize of £1 for 
an entry which is on the right lines, though it is possible to argue 
that some things of more lasting importance than the test matches 
Xecurred in 1948. His last line is a trifle cryptic as well as jingliag 


its way into the /ibrest of vers. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(WitttamMm M. Searrorp) 


For what else did the British Empire strive: but Victory in 1945? 
Molotov’s perpetual “ Nix’: we sooa got tired in 1946 
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Giad news was brought to Mr. Bevin: with Marshall Aid in 1947; 
While over here Sir Don the Great: hit us for six in 1948, 
May Luck and Fortune ever shine: on the Atlantic Pact of 1949. 
Candidates had ne'er before to be so thrifty: as with election costs 
in 1950. 
This leaves me with one pound over from the five courteously 
placed at my disposal by the Editor of the Spectator. I propose 
not to award this as prize money but to use it for setting up a 
trust, to mature at compound interest, for the purpose of com- 
missioning memoria technica from young poets. The administrators 
of the trust will be Mr. Dick Barton and myself. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 18 


Set by Gwendolen Freeman 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a comment 
by Tennyson, Brownine or Matthew Arnold on the 1950 Royal 
Academy Exhibition 

Entries, which should not be more than fourteen lines long, mus@ 
be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received not later 
than May 12th. The results will be published in the Spectator of 
May 19th. 


On Seeing the Statue of 
St. Cecilia: Rome 


Even in this marbled flesh you may surprise 
The music in her delicate fingers fine, 
Her delicate fingers that could notes combine 
To entice an angel with sweet harmonies. 
Long since her breath was dealt to the wild skies; 
And see, her forehead, turned as to resign 
To the earth it leans on, earth its origin, 
Her bodily instrument. Piteous she lies. 
Yet she lies trustfully. So have I seen 
In a summer field a foal resign to earth 
All power, all play, all his gay leaping ; 
And in an elm’s shade on the daisied green, 
As when at first nerveless he dropped from birth, 
In deep repose, trustful, lie sleeping. 
ANNE TRENEER. 
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LETTERS TO 


Removal from Canterbury 


Sir There has been a good deal of i ponsible talk lately as to whether 
or got the Dean of Canterbury should be removed from his office on 
polttical grounds. Personally I think not. We had cardinals once in 
England, and they certainly gave colour to the Church, which a ed 


Dean might give again. But the talk it his removal 1s irresponsible 
because those who advocate it often overlook the fact that neither the 
Church nor the Government has power to do it, ror the Crown itself 
except in the proper way, the proper w in the case of all action Dy the 


Crown being in strict accordance. with precedent 


The Crown has only once removed any incumbent from Canterbury 
and the precedent is, therefore, all the more clear and binding The 
Crown has to utter eight words before any action can be taken, and the 


rest of the business is entrusted to four knights. The eight operative 
words are, “ Who will rid me of this turbulent priest? As soon as 
these words have been formally four knights proceed t 
Canterbury. Originally they were self-appointed, but this is scarcely in 
accordance with Any four knights would 
for a royal mission to Canterbury. Sir Stafford Cripps might, as a senior 
member of the Government, appear as an obvious choice. But a Field 
Marshal should surely be one of them and, if a Field-Marshal, then an 
Admiral of the Fleet and a Marshal of the Royal Air Force. But more 
than all I would recommend Sir Don Bradman, for it 


uttered the 


modern usage. scarcely ce 


these choices 


would be an active mission, and [ fee) that cone of these senior men 
would be quite able any longer to do the work required as well as 
Don Bradman would do it. For this reason I would leave out Sit 


Stafford Cripps, and suggest that the four knights should be these most 
senior officers of the three Services, and for hard practical work Don 
Bradman They Canterbury as 
Operative words have been formally uttered, and there call on the Dean 
in his cathedral, which belongs, as with all cathedrals, more to the Dean 
than the Archbishop 

Having dealt with the Dean they should bury 
which by martyr 
position it once held when it was the object of annual pilgrimages from 
all over England And, opposed though I am to the removal of the 
Dean on political grounds, I cannot be blind to the great benefit that it 
would be to the cathedral for it thus to be re-established as our principal 
Charabancs could be run to it from Stratford or 


should proceed then to soon as the 


him in the cathedra 


being provided once more with a would regain the 


place of pilgrimage 
Bow or from any part of the country, for riding and walking are rathe 
out of date. There is a perfectly London 
to Canterbury, and jolly parties could have splendid outings there and 
could fee] at the same time that they were doing something to honour 
our national shrine. There would be an enormous stimulus to the sale 
of lemonade, oranges. and ali the things usually associated with picnics 

small things in their way but, when running to hundreds of thousands 
stimulating trade and attracting dollars that are so much needed now 
For we may be sure that Americans would not be backward in paying 
due reverence to the shrine of the Dean. Hundreds of them may go t 
Canterbury is it is, or even thousands, but it is not till one 
has given a little thought to the matter that one realises what is wrong 
with Canterbury, which makes it rather a name than a living force. It 
is the a martyr. Henry VIII dug up the bones of Thomas 


SCHWEPPIGRAM No.17 


good road all the way from 


every yeal 


ibsence of 





New hats for men are hailed again; 
Smart felts, and straws for strollers: 


But well listen soon to the same old tune 


Its: where are Englands bowlers ? 


echweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 
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time Now a chance is offered to restore it It is note Dean who 
vould make a good martyr. I believe that the present Dean vuld make 
n excellent one. I deprecate this talk about his remo all, but 
most f all I deprecate loose suggestions adout how if Is be done 
s ugh in an ancient country like ours, wisely controlled b precedent 
there could be any choice in the way of doing historic actions, If 


anything is to be done it must be done in the proper way, in the way 
laid down by and there is an end of it.—Yours faithfully, 
Dunstall Priory, Shoreham, Kent DUNSANY, 


history 


Mr. Stassen’s Granny 


Sir,—I must apologise for my intemperate references to Mr. Stassen in 
our issue of March 17th. Having just read his “ Granny I felt that 
way. I am also sorry that he has replied, because I am now forced to 


defend myself against the charge of casting unsupported aspersions. 

Mr. Stassen points out that his figures are from official British sources 
He gives the deaths in nine quarters from the Registrar 
General's return He then says 
Had he used these figures he would have found it difficult t 
What he does 1S 


consecutive 
These are the statistics used in my 
article.” 
make them mean anything except what they do mean 


to compare the March quarter of 1948, the lowest in ten years, with the 
March quarter of 1949, higher, but still well below the average, and 
Suggest that the National Health Service is probaDdly the principal 
cause ~ for this ~ startling jump.” his is not the way statisticians use 


startling drop” in 
ination of 


Statistics, In the same vein we might claim that the 
the deaths during the first quarter of 1948 showed the deter 
our grannies to keep alive till the millenium dawned in July 

Mr. Stassen says My report of the slight decline in the number study- 
ing medicine was based on the British Medical Journal Had Mir. Stassen 
merely reported a decline in the number accepted for study I should have 


had no criticism to offer ; but by putting the figures between “ there are 


signs of an unfortunate effect on the British medical profession itself” 
ind some of the more ambitious pian to leave the count Ne Uses 
the decrease in the number F students admitted t mply that it is due 
to a decrease in the number seeking admission This is. of course, the 
reverse of the truth. Ten men and fifty women are applying for every 


London Medical Schools, and much the sa position 


iS found throughout the countr 


vacancy in the 





He says It is almost impossibdie tk be Operated on fe hernia im 
London without a year of waiting.” In my beds at Gu no man has 
had to wait longer than seven months for a hernia ope and no 
woman more than two montns the beds of the assistant s geons the 
delay is about half this time 

He says that his article was written for his fellow citizens, and not 


attended as criticisms of the decisions of the British people. His choice 


f 
s Digest upset this intention. I do not wish 





of the Reade be unjust 
to Mr. Stassen, nor do I wish to pi ir Health Service as perfect cr 
even very good, I can think of nothing more likely to improve it than 
informed and honest comment like that of Profess« James Howard 
Means of Harvard in the Atlantic Monthly for March.—I am. etc., 

12 Ne Court, N.W.&. HENEAGE OGILVIE. 


Letter from a Cold Pinnacle 





SIR Even fivir gs uce-boats a ve late at their destination in this ather 
remote countryside, and so it was not until yesterday that | was aware 
of Mr. Rice’s lette n your columns—o is f tha {M Rice 

Mr Rice t may De. Nas More to De odest ‘ l ve | 
certainly ope, tor Nis Sake, MW Has More ne whic to cultivate 
this virtue. Writing, and try to correct factual errors re the arts, and 
to improve publ ¢c taste, ‘eave a Man wilh iess time for conte Npiation than 


he might wish. But indeed my “cold pinnacle.” to which your corres 


pondent so touc ingly refers, is not so lonely as he seems to think 4 
jostling crowd is always trying to push me off it ; and every now and then 
when a deceptive feeling of tranquillity asserts itself, a flying sauce-boat, 
a cold pudding or some other attractive missile, comes hurtling through 
the air at me 

And who denies me grace? That is a prerogative of the Almighty, and 
it is hardly modest—l say it with all modesty—of Mr. Rice to set himseli 


up in this way to deny it to me. Moreover, he seems to be basing his 
judgement entirely on one answer made to an angry old gentleman, who 
chose to interfere between my father and myself, and to tell me my duty 
as a son. (Incidentally, | first read Mr. Rice’s own address as 29 Cross 


Patch, Radlett, and was disappointed to find I was mistaken.) 
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“Newallastic” bolts and studs have 
qualities which are absolutely 
unique. They have been tested by 
every known device, and have been 
proved to be stronger and more 
resistant to fatigue than bolts or 
studs made by the usual method. 
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Eat delicious Vita-Weat every day 
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Now, let us have no more of these unassuming Uriah Heeps, telling 
their betters (1 shall be in trouble for that, again) where they get off.— 
Yours faithfully, Ospert SITWELL. 

Castello di Montegufoni, Montagnana, Val di Pesa, Florence. 


Getting into Journalism 


Sin,— Mr. Longmate need not be so despondent. He will always find 
journalists who discourage graduates, or anyone else, from entering their 
profession, but I think this is largely a measure of self-protection. From 
his article, Getting Into Journalism, it seems that Mr. Longmate has 
made the common mistake of believing there are no newspapers published 
outside Fleet Street. I know nothing of conditions in London, but my 
experience as a graduate journalist in the provinces may reassure some 
students who, like Mr Longmate, are resigning themselves to a “ second- 
best occupation.” 

I work for a large provincial morning paper, which in the past two 
years has recruited enough honours graduates to staff the English and 
History departments of a secondary grammar school. Several other 
papers have done the same, but, if all editors are not so ready to accept 
university entrants, those entrants may themselves be to blame. The 
legend that graduates cannot settle in ordinary journalism is based on 
fact, for many a young man, fresh from university with a brand-new 
degree to his name, finds it beneath his dignity to begin learning the 
fundamentals of work for which he has not been trained. He may be 
specially qualified for leader-writing, criticism or similar activities, but 
he has yet to prove himself a newspaperman, and most editors sensibly 
demand that he should do so before he specialises. 

Being a newspaperman simply means realising that your livelihood 
depends on the distribution of news. A newspaper's other functions 
are essential but subsidiary, and anyone who hopes to reach an executive 
position in daily journalism without first learning how news is gathered 
disillusioned. Here's the rub, for this makes reporting 
experience necessary and some graduates have a strange prejudice 
against reporting 1 wouldn't mind sub-editing,” is the usual plea, 
“but | really couldn't bring myself to learn shorthand and take notes at 
The answer is that reporting is not 


will soon be 


meetings —it must be so boring!” 
boring. and. if you do not enjoy it, you are not likely to make a good 
journalist Sunday school queens, long-service presentations, annual 
dinners, committee meetings, local politics and amateur dramatics are 
the life-blood of most of Britain's newspapers, and the reporter who 
scorns them is scorning the source of his own income. Of course, moving 
from the lecture-hall to news-room has its difficulties, but most of my 
graduate colleagues and | have found that these do not spring from either 
boredom ot the less dignified tasks, like carrying tea, typing district 
correspondents’ copy and making routine telephone calls, which we are 
asked to do. 

A graduate suffers most because he lacks the trained reporter's patience, 
and is tempted to answer back when he becomes the prey of one of the 
many speakers who regard the Press and its representatives as the legiti- 
mate butt for their none-too-subtle humour. Unfortunately his fellow- 
graduates in other vocations are often the worst culprits, and the 
condescension shown by many clergymen and teachers to reporters has 
to be experienced to be believed This, however, is one of the minor 
trials of a career which must surely be among the most rewarding any 
man or woman can undertake. After two years as a reporter, I am only 
beginning to be a newspaperman, but I have learnt enough to be glad 
] did not give up hope when my early attempts to enter journalism were 
unsuccessful When | am not reporting, I am encouraged to write 
leaders, review books and learn how the rest of the paper is produced. 
] do not earn the “ fabulous ™ salary Mr. Longmate mentions, and he 
may not think I am “successful,” but there is room for hope, and that 
is all that matters.-Yours faithfully, Eric YOUNG 


22 Kenbourne Road, Sheffield 7. 


The Covenanters 


Sir.—As an Englishman who had the good fortune to spend more than 
21 years of his working life in Scotland, I have been distressed by the 
attitude which you have adopted towards the Scottish Covenant. I hope 
that the editorial paragraph in your issue of April 28th indicates the 
Sneers at the Covenanters will do nothing 


beginning of a change of heart. 
Granting of their 


to improve relations between England and Scotland 
demands will, | believe, greatly increase the stock of good-will towards 
England in Scotland 

Perhaps you are not aware that in domestic legislation Scotland has, 
through no fault of her own, in some respects lagged behind England 
Take the public library ficld as an example Scottish municipal 
authorities do not possess the same powers as their English counterparts 
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to spend money, to co-operate with one another or to amalgamate. The 

necessary amending legislation, which is not opposed by members of any 

political party, is not introduced into the Parliament at Westminster 

because it has no time to deal with it. If a Scottish Parliament were ge 

up, this anomaly, and many others, would no doubt be swept away 

immediately.— Yours faithfully W. E. C. Corton, 
31 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, §.W.3. 


Sik,—Your arithmetic is accurate, but is the inference you draw from 
it?) You remark that * 1,236,000 persons had signed the covenant (which 
means that some 3,700,000 have not signed).” But, of course, quite apart 
from the fact that those 3,700,000 include not merely infants-in-arms 
but also thousands of children of tender years, you have to remember 
that a very considerable proportion are not within reach of either office 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Then, with regard to centralisation, you sy 
that, “ while Scotland may be the most vocal sufferer, she is not the only 
one,” This scarcely indicates the satisfaction you must surely be feeling 
that some part of the country is speaking out loud for the rest of us 
You conclude that, if there are any substantial arguments in favour of 
modifying the Union of 1707. the “ Covenanters . are entitled to an 
unprejudiced hearing.” An unprejudiced hearing from whom? 

I may say perhaps that I have not yet signed the Covenant, but your 
comments have done nothing to prevent me from doing so, and | fancy 
this will apply to quite a few of your most ardent readers up here. You 
must try harder '—Yours faithfully, NORMAN A. Logan, 

Bluevale Manse, Glasgow, E.2. 


Combustion of Dirt 


Sir,—The public issue raised today regarding a definition of the character 
of coal gives rise to grave dilemmas and uncertainties. The Coal Board. 
enamoured of the war-time expedient of the scientific combustion of dirt, 
avoids insolvency by the sale of over 25,000,000 tons of dirt in coal 
today, for which it receives some £60,000,000, 

On the other hand there is the vexed question of resultant atmospheric 
smoke pollution representing a burden of £200,000.000, and the loss of 
over 10,000,000 tons of coal due to the combustion of inert material 
Herein lies one of the grave problems facing the Coal Board, for it must 
not be overlooked that some 600 years ago a citizen of Southwark was 
hanged for “ causing a filthy and fuluginous vapour by burning raw coal.” 
Today, with a much more modern conception of the amenities of life, 
We permit a pall of smoke to blot out hundreds of square miles with 
impunity, Dare one suggest that the Coal Board should be hanged. or will 
the customary descriptive, if not always polite, references applied to the 
Board, for dirt in coal, assuage public opinion to this * burning shame” 
of inert material, and withal the manner of the passing of the martyr 
of Southwark in 1370—de mortuis nil nisi bonum ? , 

In conclusion, the influence of a strong sellers’ market for coal is not 
without its effect on the National Coal Board, for, despite the fact that 
the run of mined coal from the pits today contains over 30 per cent. of 
dirt, less coal is actually cleaned today than in 1938.—Yours faithfully, 

R. C. Smarr. 

Shaftesbury Buildings, 61 Station Street, Birmingham, 5. 


The Feather Bed 


Sir,— Your censure of Mr. Stanley Evans's ministerial manners may have 
some justification, though you might have spared a word of sympathy 
with him on the price he has had to pay for his outspokenness. 

Of more moment to the community, however, is a question to which 
you make no reference, viz., had Mr. Evans any reason for his strictures 
upon the policy of agriculturalists in this country? It is possible that 
What he said many others are thinking. A farmer remarked to me 
recently that he thought the Government subsidies to his industry were 
too large, for they acted as a premium upon inefficiency. In its present 


straits the nation cannot afford any waste, and attempts to enforce 
economy might well begin with this much-favoured trade.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, D. E. Auty. 


Dungarry, Castle Douglas, Kirkeudbrightshire. 


Safety First or Career ? 
Sik,—Although an inexpert typist, I would dispute with Miss Ophelia 
Dane (in your issue of April 21st) that to learn typing and shorthand is 
the last resort of the young woman who has tried one or more trainings 
and decided that a secretarial course is better than doing nothing. It is 
far, far better. A secure knowledge of both typing and shorthand anda 
good average speed are a firm foundation, often neglected, for practically 
any job a girl can take up. In jobs varying from that of confidential 
private secretary to an author (often the peak ambition of many of 


the young) to hospital almoner or missionary in New Guinea, these 
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BREAKDOWN ON THE TUBE 


Emergency calls for replacement of | (sodium metaphosphate) one of 
burnt-out boiler tubes are not un- Albright & Wilson's phosphates, 
common, and one of the causes | Calgon not only prevents the forma- 
an be scale deposited in the boiler | tion of scale in boilers but will keep 
from the water. The modern way feed pipes and valves clear as well, 
of avoiding scale formation in it will in fact all be clear to you if you 
industrial boilers is by condition- care to consult Albright & Wilson's 
ing the boiler water with Calgon | Technical Service Department. 


CALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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accomplishments are always an asset, never a useless bit of learning 
acquired in a moment of frustration 


I once read an article in an American magazine by the principal of 
one of the big colleges in the U.S.A., in which he said he invariably 
encouraged his graduates to learn typing and shorthand as an invaluable 
asset which would help them in any career they finally adopted 


As a private citizen, who has never had any actual career, I can only 
add my own testimony that, while being wife of an M.F.H. or helper 
with the Oxford University Appeal, | have never regretted an all too 
brief training taken in 1917, preparatory to a clerkship in the Naval 
Ordnance Department of the Admiralty, which ironically was at that time 
considered immeasurably superior to that of a typist. Yours truly, 

Dunlichity Lodge, By Inverness, Scotland. CECILIA KNOWLES. 


The Servant Problem 


Sir,—I was very interested in the article This Servant Problem, by 
Marghanita Laski in the Spectator, of March 24th We have here 
in Bridge of Allan the only Scottish centre of the National Institute of 
Houseworkers For over two years I have watched this “ servant 
problem” being very successfully tackled. Many of the students, who 
have now finished their training, are settled in this district, in the type of 
middle-class home, mentioned in your article, where there are young 
children. Indeed, on enquiry at the centre, I find that over 75 per cent 
of the girls choose to go to homes where there are children. Unfortu- 
nately, the supply is far short of the demand ; but there are always 25 
students in training, and they pass out after six or nine months. Recently 
the Queen’s housekeeper at Balmoral Castle enquired at the centre 
here for staff, which was a tribute to the standard this domestic training is 
aiming at.—-I am, yours faithfully, Etta MacLean, 
Helenslea, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


Wages and Dividends 


Sir,—" News of the Week” (April 14th) contained a timely comment 
on the necessity for trade unions to resist the dangers of inflation by 
continuing to exercise a policy of wage restraint. An extract from the 
report of the managing director of the Rugby Portland Cement Com- 
pany, published in the same issue, provided a useful reminder that it 
is not only trade unionists who need to bear in mind the economic 
exigencies of the country. ‘This speech contained a virulent attack on 
the Government's appeal for a voluntary limitation of dividends paid 
to shareholders, concluding with these words: “ They [the directors] 
would indeed be failing in their duty to you [the shareholders] if they 
admitted for one moment the right of any outsider to dictate their 
policy.” 

It would seem that intransigence and lack of self-restraint in this 
matter are not confined to that section of the community represented 
by the various trade unions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Jesus College, Cambridge. PereR MEADE. 





“The Spectator,” May 4th, 1850 


The announcement of a University Commission has taken all 
by surprise... . The greatest grievance of the present system 
{of teaching] is that the fellowships involve no obligations to 
instruct or even to reside. The fellowships ought all to be tutor- 
ships, half the number and double the value, that they might 
tempt young ambition to stay there till it grew too old to go 
anywhere else. The Fellows should be chosen not from the 
Scholars or even the members of each College, but from the 
University at large; not merely “classics” or “ mathe- 
maticians * should be selected, but proficients in all the ologies 
and all the ographies Each Fellow should then give instruction 
in his own branch co all comers, for a stated and moderate fee ; 
so that the amount of his income, beyond the fixed dividend, 
might depend on the number of his pupils—that is, on the 
success of his teaching. Thus emulation would aid in keeping 
the teachers, as well as the taught, up to their work 

Whether matrimony should be permitted to a_ Resident 
Fellow, as an additional bait, we doubt much. Colleges are 
built quite on the presumption of the celibacy of their inmates ; 
there is no provision for wife, child, or nursery-maid. There 
would be much unseemliness as well as inconvenience attendant 
on turning our cloisters into a rabbit-warren 











COUNTRY LIFE 


IN a considerable experience of bird-nesting I have never, that I ca 
remember, known so many nests deserted. Three thrushes’ nests in my 
garden were deserted, two before any eggs were laid, one after a full 
clutch had been brooded for a while. There seemed to be no 
particular reason for the desertion, for none of the nests was in any way 
damaged, and no sign of a casualty was in evidence. The weather, | 
think, was wholly at fault. The cold and hail and snow may have quelled 
even the instincts of spring. Happily some of the smaller birds evinced 4 
greater courage. Certainly wren, chaffinch and robin took little apparen 
notice of the belated winter. The hive bees showed their usual adapt- 
ability, They worked furiously and well on the good days and retired t) 
the hive on bad days. When all was over they were seen to have done 
more than their usual work in creating a new generation. My own 
experience of the botanical response to belated snow and frost was not 
altogether unfavourable The early potatoes (which were quite blackened 
in places) were not above ground and the strawberries hardly in bloom 
The ground was littered with white petals of pear and plum, curiously 
resembling the snow flakes, but the heart of the flowers and the embryo 
fruits seemed to be embalmed. And how quickly the daffodils recovered | 


An Offending Shire 


Is Staffordshire a peculiarly ruthless or urbanly ignorant county? 
About ninety per cent. of the complaints I have heard of flower destruc. 
tion come from this part of the world. Here is a country Rector’s eXperi- 
ence: “ While sitting at my own door (in a large Staffordshire rectory) two 
women walked up the drive with bundles of (my) rooted ferns in their 
arms. * Hey, Mister,’ they called when they saw me, * Give us some paper 
to wrap these plants in!’” What could he do about it? On another 
occasion an urban group, while going round his garden, started to pick 
the strawberries in trusses as if they were currants and complained that 
only a few on cach truss were ripe, They had never seen them growing 
before. I had one somewhat similar experience in another shire. Two 
Italian visitors were brought to call. They saw my lilies of the valley 
grown on the north side of a bush and at once fell to, picking the lot: 
‘We did not know,” they exclaimed, “that they grew wild!” 


A Garden of Peace 


In Argentina, so I am told, a “ Garden of Peace” has been laid out 
with beds containing plants especially characteristic of the various 
countries, England would be all right with the rose, and Ireland with 
the shamrock ; but would a bed of thistles and leeks give a peaceful 
reaction to the Scot and the Welshman? It would not be easy to say 
what are the most distinctly native of flowers-—in France, Italy, Russia 
or where not. In Argentina itself I was most astonished by the quantity 
of wild zinnias growing among rough scrub and in Newfoundland the 
golden rod. In Germany the cornfields are often as blue with cor- 
flowers as they are red with poppies in East Anglia. Kangaroo-foot 
would represent perhaps West Australia with say, Gidea and the 


raspberry jam tree ; but selection would be a tough problem 


Omitted Pests 


From this April local councils are entirely responsible for the suppres 
sion of rats and mice and certain other enemies of food production. 
It is now against the law for anyone to allow a number of these on his 
premises, The pest officer and his servants, the rodent operators, are 
well established officials, and on the whole are singularly efficient. It 
is evidence of natural history knowledge that stoat and weasel (a most 
beneficent pair) are not included; but the index expurgatorius might 
well be extended to include the grey squirrel. In some gardens scarcely 
a single bird’s nest in the open is left unravaged nor a single peach 
uneaten, and after all the birds are of great value to the farmer and 
peaches are a form of food. The squirrels are in excessive numbers in 
a good many shires, and any creature (including the rook which I regard 
as a benefactor) does harm if the numbers are abnormally great 


In the Garden 


In visiting a country-house garden (thrown open under an admirable 
scheme) I noticed one bed that seemed to me rarely ingenious. It con- 
sisted of tree peonies and early tulips. The middle leaves of the peonies 
“half revealed and half-concealed” the tall and gorgeous tulips and 
would completely ennoble the bed when tulip time was over. The money 
made on these visiting days now gves in part to the National Trust 
towards keeping up the splendid gardens that continually fal! into the 
beneficent hands of the Trust, which is poorer than it ought to be. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


ONS and others have long desired a reasonably short survey 
of mediaeval art. It is a desire that will never be fully 
satisfied. Mediaeval art, like mediaeval thought and 

mediaeval religion and, indeed, any other broad topic qualified by 
the adjective mediaeval, is a Proteus that changes shape before it can 
be grasped, a Hydra that grows two new heads for every one that has 
become a museum specimen. Mediaeval art is not a particular 
school or type of art: it is simply all the art that came into being 
between 312 and 1492 or whatever other arbitrary limits are chosen. 
There is no bracket that can include Celtic, Saxon, Romanesque, 
Hellenesque, Arabesque, neo-Byzantine, Gothic, Quattrocento and 
Flemish, and nothing in the cultural history of Europe causes so 
many surprises to the alert student of history as does the migration 
of art-forms across the Mediterranean, across Europe and across 
the narrow seas that divide the British Isles from each other and 
from all else It is, therefore, with chastened hopes that we 
approach three books that have appeared or re-appeared recently, 
one presenting itself as a handbook of mediaeval art, another pro- 
fessing by its title to set out the sequence of English mediaeval 
art and the third claiming still more inclusively to be a study of 
mediaeval life, art and thought.* 

W. R. Lethaby’s well-known handbook first appeared nearly fifty 
years ago, and established itself at once as the standard introduction 
to the subject. Yet it had serious defects from the start, and in the 
course of years had become a snare ; it was, in fact, quite out of 
date. Lethaby’s book, indeed, never was in any true sense an 
account of mediaeval art. It was almost exclusively an account of 
the transmission of the arts of building and large-scale decoration 
from the Greco-Roman and Byzantine worlds to Italy and north- 
western Europe, together with a sketch of the subsequent develop- 
ment of architecture, particularly in France. Other branches of 
art received a selective or perfunctory treatment, or were neglected 
altogether, while tributaries to the main stream, even such affluent 
ones as Celtic and Saxon art, received little notice. Worst of all, 
manuscript illumination, now rightly recognised as supremely 
important, both on purely aesthetic grounds and as the “ carrier” 
of new and alien art-forms and motifs, might never have existed. 


To these original faults time has added others. When Lethaby 
wrote, the thirteenth was the century and the Ile de France the 
scene of its glory. To achieve the French cathedrals and the 
spiritual and social setting of which they were the ultimate expres- 
sion, all the vast creations of earlier centuries had moved. Fifty 
years has seen a great shift of interest, due partly to the slow 
turning of the unresting wheel of taste, partly to a real quickening 
of perception, with a consequent desire to turn away from the 
mature, the flawless and the serene either backwards to the primitive, 
or forwards to the time of transition. In addition, a succession of 
historians and critics of art have drawn our attention to centres 
of artistic life and to beauties hitherto unsuspected or at least 
unappreciated. The archaeologists, helped by such uncovenanted 
mercies as Sutton Hoo, have established the claims of Scandinavian 
and early Saxon art both in isolation and in combination with 
other forms: others have shown the riches of Celtic and early 
Romanesque art in England. On the Continent M. Edouard Male, 
moving backwards from the thirteenth century, was one of the first 
to throw a searchlight upon the origins of Romanesque sculpture 
and Cluniac art—a field since then so brilliantly illuminated by 
the excavations of Dr. Conant, and the writings and photographs 
of Miss Joan Evans and Mr. A. Gardner. In consequence, for 
many nowadays mediaeval sculpture begins at Moissac and ends 
with the west portal of Chartres. They regard the cathedral of 
Amiens and its fellows, to borrow Mr. Sitwell’s vivid simile, as just 
one more, if the largest, of the derelict and sooty locomotives that 


* Medieval Art. By W. R. Lethaby: revised by D. Talbot Rice. 
(Nelson. 30s.) 
: The Sequence of English Medieval Art. By Walter Oakeshott. (Faber. 
35s ) 


The Gothick North. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (John Lehmann. 12s. 6d.) 


one passes in the railway yards on the way south to better things. 
At the other end of the period an equally strong revulsion of taste 
has taken place, at least among Englishmen. Lethaby lost interest 
after Westminster Abbey, or at latest after the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln. Since then, largely owing to the insistence and brilliant 
photography of Francis Bond, the so-called Perpendicular style 
of 1350-1430 has had full justice done to it. Finally, in a field 
wholly neglected by Lethaby, that of illumination, scholars and 
critics have published and discussed many of the incomparable 
treasures of painted books that lie, too often unvisited, in so many 
collections, both public and private. 
What, then, does the new Lethaby do to meet the demands of 
this new world? Too little, we are half disposed to say, grateful 
as we are for the eighty new and excellently chosen illustrations 
Lethaby was never fully a classic; his judgements, his ipsissima 
verba, are not sacred. Consequently, the editorial technique adopted 
by Professor Talbot Rice, that of printing a fairly integral text 
accompanied by dialectical or contrapuntal footnotes, appears too 
reverential. But the main criticism will be that the great lacunae 
remain. There is still nothing adequate in the text on early French 
Romanesque, nothing on illumination, little on the Italian primitives, 
nothing on English Perpendicular, or on the Indian summer of 
Gothic in the Iberian peninsula. Professor Talbot Rice is, of course, 
fully aware of this, and we could have wished that he had been 
less modest and had frankly re-written Lethaby. There are certain 
types of classic, such as Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy or 
Baedeker’s Guides that can be re-written again and again, 
re-appearing like an old friend not seen for twenty years, full of 
memories of the past enriched by the experience of today. 


If a principal fault of Lethaby was his neglect of manusevipt 
painting, Mr. Oakeshott, at least in his title, goes to the other 
extreme by implying that mediaeval art and illumination are con- 
vertible terms. He would not, of course, maintain this for a moment, 
ang his book is, in fact, an admirably modest and objective study 
of a single restricted field. If it has a fault, it is that in its brevity 
it fails to do justice to marginal schools and finer shades of design 
and technique. In his narrative he uses and reflects the more 
specialised work of the experts at the British Museum and the 
connoisseurs of the Roxburghe Club, but he has some valuable 
appendices and notes which embody his own researches. His choice 
of illustrations is particularly good, even if the colour plates, which 
have a strange beauty of their own, give yet one more proof of the 
impossibility of reproducing even a hint of the dazzling and lavish 
variety of mediaeval colouring. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s book is a simple reprint from the editio.: 
of twenty years ago, and gives no indication that some of the 
precious things described, at Naples or Rimini or elsewhere, have 
since been destroyed or marred. It is neither a handbook nor a 
monograph, but an imaginative pilgrimage of an extremely sensitive 
and independent mind to a number of the less familiar remains of 
the art and society of the latest centuries of the Middle Ages. French 
and Flemish tapestries and illuminations, and Italian, Catalonian 
and Portuguese architecture are the principal themes, and every 
page provokes and defies criticism. If certain passages, such as 
those describing the river-washing of the tapestries of Pastrana or 
the delicacies of the unfinished chapel of Batalha, are of an arresting 
and unforgettable beauty, as an interpretation of mediaeval life it 
cannot stand. The knights and the castles and the monasteries are 
in their way as romantic as those of Keats and Scott. Keen 
appreciation of beauty, of whatever kind and wherever found, is 
there, but it is not informed by that intuitive sympathy and under- 
standing of the artist and his society that gave such a memorable 
quality to Mr. Sitwell’s more recent study of Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh 
and Hawksmoor, of the superb assurance of Castle Howard and 
the sombre splendours of Seaton Delaval. Yet this book, too, serves 
to show how much there is yet to be discovered in the art of the 


mediaeval centuries. Davip KNOWLES. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Twenty Years’ Gleanings 


Collected Impressions, By Elizabeth Bowen, (Longmans. 16s.) 


“Too often,” says Miss Bowen in her review of E. M. Forster's 
Abinger Harvest, “ collections are to be dreaded. They are the 
severest test a writer can face. Cumulatively the effect may be 
desolating, showing up unsuspected weaknesses in other work” An4, 
indeed, the reprinting of short reviews, long essays, radio plays, 
topographical essays and a memoir of schooldays might become a 
variation of what Sir Kenneth Clark has called “a well-known form 
of literary suicide.” Collected Impressions, however, not only 
survives the ordeal but reveals Miss Bowen as an occasional writer 
and critic of distinction, as ready to undertake a spirited appraisal 
of the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition as to consider profoundly 
the nature of the novelist’s art. This brilliant essay is one of the 
best pieces in the book, and it is interesting to see that Miss Bowen’s 
methods are an extension of the traditional methods of the novel— 
with her insistence that “ plot must not cease to move forward ” and 
her agreement with Flaubert’s “// faut intéresser.’” In her essay 
on Flaubert himself she is interesting without being particularly 
illuminating, with the result that the writing has something of the 
deadness of a set-piece. 

Like Virginia Woolf in her various collections of occasional 
writing, Miss Bowen is here relaxed, a witty woman of this world for 
whom the visionary sword no longer even dimly gleams. The prose- 
style has a sprightliness proper to a short notice: 

“The Private View is very august indeed. Everyone seems satisfied 
with themselves and art. On the lozenge-shaped centre benches in 
each saloon sit very old grand people, having preserved in orris the 
elegance of decades ago. Doddering grand old men nurse their 
silk hats. The farded bluish faces of grand old women quiver with 
feather-shadows ; feathers or yellow ermine are round their necks ; 
they lock like owls in daylight.’ 

This is journalism at its best, and it is unfortunate that Miss Bowen 
has not practised her fine observation on more public events ; the 
novelist is inevitably the best reporter of all. The pieces on Salzburg 
in 1937 and London in 1940, apart from anything else, will always 
retain their historical interest. 

As a critic Miss Bowen does not survive her ordeal without one 
or two abrasions. But the reviews which she has selected from her 
contributions to the literary weeklies during the past twenty years 
are models of reviewing ; they all contribute towards a settled point 
of view and are at the same time written with a sensitive under- 
standing of the author's intentions. These reviews are as fresh as in 
the week in which they appeared, and how interesting it is to ses 
Miss Bowen's reaction to the first English publication of Monther- 
lant’s series of savagely embittered attacks on women ; strangely 
she calls her review Kindness to Women. Constantly one admires 
a particularly apt remark, such as her comment on Aldous Huxley 
that he “is at once the truly clever person and the stupid person’s 
idea of the clever person.” 





Sexual Behaviour in Society 


By Avex Comrort. A dispassionate study of sexual behaviour is 
impossible to conduct in contemporary British or American societies. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Comfort has here produced, for the use of social 
workers and students, a bold, serious, well-documented analysis of the 
effects of sex education and sexual morality on all contemporary 
behaviour, from private life up to the political sphere. His level-headed 
presentation of the argument is a powerful blow in the struggle to free 
mankind from the guilt-feelings which so often impede the open 
discussion of sex matters 8s. 6d. net 


The Meaning of Democracy 
SP 


By Ivor Brown. For this new edition of a famous exposition of the 
seldom expressed fundamentals of British and American political 
doctrine the author has added a new chapter and foreword and revised 
the whole. 7s. 6d. net 


The Works of Man 


A reprint, with illustrations, of a classic of art criticism by L. Marcu 
PHILLIPS. 


Introduction by Herbert Read. 15s. net 
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The longer essays, on Uncle Silas, Flaubert and the contemporary 
short story, however, are solemnly serious, and in them Miss Bowen 
rarely indulges in any rapier play ; they are good, solid, workmanlike 
jobs which could bave been turned out as well by many literary 
journalists. Far better are the various short pieces which have bee 
grouped together under the heading of “ Virginia Woolf” of 
“ E. M. Forster.” They are writers, she says, “ likely to understand 
one another,” and Miss Bowen is a writer likely to understand them 
both. “To criticism he brings the make-up of the artist,” she says 
of Mr. Forster. “He perceives in another man’s work what he 
himself knows—which accords with his theory of the deep down, 
giant part of us being general,” and the remark is equally applicable 
to Mrs. Woolf and to Miss Bowen herself. Her great interest has 
always been in the new sensation derived from the common 
experience, and the unity of this apparently unhomogeneous book jg 
the implicit acceptance of there being a “deep down, giant part 
of us” which is the common source of spiritual reference. 

MICHAEL Swan. 


Facts and Opinions 
By D.C. Somervell. (Dakers. — 1g3,) 


THERE are various ways of writing history. One way is to state 
the facts as clearly and objectively as possible and leave the reader 
to put his own interpretation on them. Another is to write, like 
Macaulay, undisguisedly from a party standpoint. A third is to 
adorn the facts with every kind of personal judgement, however 
surprising, and leave the reader to take it or leave it as he likes, 
Mr. Somervell, with doubtful wisdom, prefers this third method, 
For example : — 

“Poor litthe Welsh nonconformists had to go to the only school 
available, where the church catechism was shoved down their littl 
throats.” (Of the 1902 Education Act.) 

“The Liberal cabinet of [August] 1914 pulled itself together with 
only two unimportant resignations, Morley who was already too 
old and Burns who should have been turned out long before.” 

“ He [Lord Fisher] was, within his own range, a man of genius, 
and at the same time one of the most eccentric, cantankerous and 
quarrelsome of mankind.” 

“ The British Government [in 1922] declared that... they would 
claim no more from their debtors than they were forced to pay to 
their creditcr—Uncle Shylock across the Atlantic.” 

{Arthur Henderson] “proved a failure as Foreign Secretary. 
(Lord Cecil thought Henderson the best Foreign Secretary of 
time,) 

Now while all this (and more of it) may be very entertaining, it 
is not, | submit, history in any serviceable sense. Nor is it sensible 
to talk, with a kind of cynical patronage, about “a well-meaning 
organisation in this country called the League of Nations Union,” 
which in fact was and is as well-known as the Primrose League, or 
better. Nor is it true to say of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
1899 that he “had been an inconspicuous member of the last 
Liberal Government”; he had in fact been Secretary of State for 
War in three Liberal administrations, and had performed the con- 
siderable service of getting the Duke of Cambridge out of the 
Commandership-in-Chief. However. Mr. Somervell admits that 
C. B. turned out to be “a jolly old boy “—a_ phrase which 
matches agreeably the later assertion that Mr. Attlee “ was less 
of a glamour boy than any party leader since Bonar Law.” Mr. 
Somervell is wrong, incidentally, in saying that it was his experiences 
at Toynbee Hall that led the Prime Minister on to Socialism. It 
was the Haileybury Settlement in Limehouse that did that ; he was 
a Fabian and a member of the I.L.P. two years before he began 
his twelve months at Toynbee. 

It is of course for Mr. Somervell to write history in his own way, 
but I cannot help thinking it is a pity that he chose this way, for in 
many previous works he has shown himself a most competent 
historian. This book indeed is of considerable value to readers 
content to rely on Mr. Somervell’s facts (which are rarely inaccurate, 
though they sometimes are ; it is misleading to suggest that the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill was the only Bill to become law under the 
terms of the Parliament Act of 1911 previous to the Steel Bill of 
1948-9 ; the Home Rule Bill became law under the Parliament Act 
of 1911, though it never came into operation, and the Steel Bill 
was enacted in the ordinary way after amendments agreed to by 
both Houses) and to disregard Mr. Somervell’s prejudices. They 
will find the opening pages to a surprising extent dominated 
by the Webbs, and at a later stage Mr. Neville Chamber- 


British Politics since 1900. 
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Jain is eulogised to an extent which few previous writers have 
thought appropriate. That again can be taken or left, and, after 
all, the factual skeleton is there. The first five decades of the 
twentieth century have been of extraordinary interest politically— 
and it is an expressly political history that Mr. Somervell set himself 
to write. His book has a sound index, which makes it a valuable 
work of reference for the period it covers. A considered history 
of the half-century has still to be written, and when it does appear 
it may not very closely resemble the present volume. But meanwhile 
the present volume serves a useful purpose. WILSON Harris. 


The Best of Stevenson 


Arranged and Introduced by John 
Hampdc n. 10s. 6d.) 


A HUNDRED years after the birth of Stevenson the legend of the 
velvet-coated Bohemian, white chieftain of Samoa, gallant invalid, 
loved and brilliant friend, is subsiding into history. The impatience 
which its over-stress aroused was partly responsible for the idea 
of Stevenson as no more than a story-teller for school-boys, an odd 
fate, as Mr. Hampden says, for one whom Henry James valued as 
“a whole province of our imagination.” An age neither obsessed 
nor wearied by the legend may come fresh to the work, and to the 
story of the life behind it, without which no full comprehension of 
the work is possible. Mr. Hampden'’s selection gives the flower of 
Stevenson's achievement, and his introduction, sober, informed and 
sympathetic, introduces the man to those who may not know him. 

Constructive work of great precision and delicacy was his chief 
inheritance. A stern religion and an austere morality made the 
climate of his childhood, personified by his father, who was to 
remain for so many years the most powerful influence in the back- 
ground of his life. Words and form were his early preoccupation, 
crystallised into a passion by the influence of French literature and 
by the years spent in France ‘“‘ Precision, clarity, the cleanly and 
crafty employment of material, a grace in the handling, apart from 
any value in the thought "—these were what he found in the air 
of Paris. “ Nothing,” says Aldous Huxley, “happens to any man 
except what is like him.” What Stevenson had to say lagged often 
far behind his skill in saying it. All that the conscious artist could 
do by natural grace and infinite pains he achieved. It was the 
steam pressure from the unconscious that was lacking. Henry James 
remarked on “the singular maturity of expression that he gives to 
young sentiments.” For so long he used his sophisticated and 
elegant pen on the stuff of a boy's adventure story ; for the Calvinist 
home and early conflicts even more, probably, than the first abortive 
love affair had ruled off a whole province of adult life to the writer, 
had given him a fundamental fear of love and women from which 
his odd but apparently happy marriage did not release him until 
near the end, when he had been a published writer for over twenty 
years. 

The quantity and variety of the work that he produced in those 
years make Mr. Hampden’s task a difficult one. Nobody could 
quarrel with the inclusion of the whole unfinished fragment of 
Weir of Hermiston, not only by general admission Stevenson's best 
work, but, as Mr. Hampden says, “one of the masterpieces of 
literature, surpassed in truth and tragic power by very few novels 


The Stevenson Companion. 
(Phoenix House. 


written in our tongue.” It is impossible, too, to grudge the space | 


to The Beach of Falesa, another example of Stevenson’s mature 
work, one of the most perfect short novels or long short stories in 
the English language. Mr. Hampden sighs for The Master of 
Ballantrae, The Ebb Tide and The Suicide Club. In some ways 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is an even greater loss. It was right 
in such an anthology as this to leave out Treasure Island and even 
the superbly written “ Flight Through the Heather” chapters in 
Kidnapped, for Mr. Hampden’s purpose is not so much to give a 
general selection from Stevenson's work as to present the serious 
writer. Stevenson's historical fiction is represented by his first 


published short story, A Lodging for the Night, representative of | 
all his work, since it begins with a brilliant piece of descriptive | 


writing, and tails off towards the end when Villon and his strange 
host begin to moralise. Was it from lack of physical vitality or 
because he launched himself at the beginning before the whole work 
was ripe for execution that the impetus so often failed Stevenson 
before the end ? 

The inclusion in the travel section of a passage from The Silverado 
Squatters is a happy choice. These notes, made in the first weeks 
of marriage and of recovery from nearly fatal illness, and afterwards 
worked up into a book, are less mannered and more spontaneous 


than the earlier travel books, and they have a fresh, lyrical quality ' 
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MALE & 
FEMALE 


By Margaret Mead. 4th imp. 

printing. ‘‘One of the most im- 

portant contributions to contem- 

porary thought which have 

appeared in the last decade”— 
Geoffrey Gorer 


THE 
MATURE 
MIND 


By Dr. H. A, Overstreet. Lge. crn. 
296 pp. 6/-. This sane & helpful 
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of happiness. The fourteen poems printed here fairly represent 
Stevenson's verse, although the priggish “ Celestial Surgeon ” might 
well have gone out in favour of “ Home No More Home To Me.” 
The small selection of letters chosen from over twenty-two years are 
enough to show the quality of this most lively of correspondents. 
Here, in fact, in one volume is an introduction to Stevenson which 
justifies Mr. Hampden’s claim that “ he is far the most accomplished 
as well as the most versatile of Scottish men of letters.” 
Lerrice Cooper. 


A Divided Germany 


Germany : What Now? By Basil Davidson. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 


THe subject of this book is of deadly importance to us all, and 
Mr. Davidson supplies a mass of information which no one con- 
cerned with the fate of Europe can afford to ignore. His main 
thesis is the necessity for decisive changes in the social structure 
of Germany if the Germans are to become good neighbours. The 
Potsdam Agreement, in Mr. Davidson's view, committed the three 
Great Powers to what amounted to a social revolution in Germany, 
not piecemeal but upon a national scale. (In fact the text referred to 
“ the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a democratic 
basis " and was innocent of avowed socialism.) When the French 
were brought into the picture they refused to think in any but 
negative and local terms, and the Americans very soon realised 
that, in the enthusiasm of the grand alliance against Hitler, they had 
committed themselves to a policy in contradiction to their whole 
point of view. 

With the Marshall Plan. Mr. Davidson holds, they returned to 
the policy of Dawes and Young. “ From about this time accord- 
ingly,” he writes, “the Western Powers began to recognise that 
four-Power control could not be made to work unless the Russians 
were prepared to give up their basic conditions—reparations, de- 
nazification and cast-iron guarantees of security ; or unless they, 
the Western Powers, were prepared to see the far-reaching modi- 
fications in the structure of German economic and political life 
that these conditions would entail The partition of Germany 
into two zones, East and West, began to recommend itself.” It is 
perhaps salutary to be reminded that the Marshall Plan appeared to 
the Russians as part of an Anglo-American conspiracy against 
Potsdam. There can at least be no doubt that the present bisection 
of the country adds fuel to the strangely lurid flames of German 
chauvinism which has threatened to destroy us twice within thirty 
years 

Mr. Davidson is excellently qualified to write about Germany 
since the end of the second of these wars. But when in his search 
for explanations and warnings he indulges in a lengthy historical 
section the results are disappointing. One is given a far too familiar 
picture of Imperial Germany ruled by Prussian Junkers and used by 
industrialists ; Pan-German nationalism, one is told, was nothing but 
the shield for the greed of these two groups. Is it not misleading 
to over-simplify the story in this way ? The East-E!bian Junkers 
were parochially-minded squires; they hated Bismarck’s policy 
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which, they thought, sacrificed Prussia 10 Germany. Later far 
from ruling Germany, they served in the Army, which to come 
extent remained their preserve and certainly provided their 
snobbism, and then they retired to their well-protected farms. The 
Reich, as often as not, was governed by urban types from the west 
such as Bethmann-Hollweg, while its diplomats were drawn, ag 
elsewhere, mostly from the real aristocracy and by no means only 
from Prussia. It was the middle-class university professors and 
the schoolmasters, particularly in Bavaria (and Austria), who were 
fanatically Pan-German. They were State servants, it is true, but 
the economic interpreters of history have never really explained 
their state of mind. And, of course, the schoolmasters affected the 
working-class. Later still, in Nazi Germany, it was impossible to 
feel that all the industrialists were so delighted with Hitler nor all 
the working-class so hostile ; in other words, that excessive national- 
ism could be explained quite away by economics. 

Mr. Davidson is anxious that we should reconsider our policy 
in Germany before it is too late; it is a tour de force to have 
produced this book in so short a time but inevitably it bears the 
marks of haste—lack of shape and repetition. “It is not too 
late,” Mr. Davidson concludes, “* to save the Germans from another 
deluge of homicidal mysticism. They need, above all, to 
know that they are not to be allowed to act as an ally of 
the West against the East.” But is not the danger almost greater 
that, in their traditional confidence that they exist to lead and 
organise the Russians, they may join with the East against the West ? 
And while justice cries out for social change in Germany, are the 
“ masses” necessarily and always the best friends of peace ? 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
Misery in New York 


Episodes Before Thirty. By Algernon Blackwood. (Peter Nevill. 158.) 


ADMIRERS of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s tales of the uncanny and 
the unaccountable may find this record of his early years a little 
irritating. He tells his own story with all his accustomed skill, and 
only the stony-hearted could read it without pity for the guileless 
young man in his early twenties who suffered so much misery and 
privation with such patient endurance Here is nothing uncanny, 
for it is a plain tale of the squalor of poverty in New York 
in the ‘eighties, and nothing unaccountable except the author's 
reluctance to escape from it. It is difficult not to feel irritated by 
this unnatural patience in affliction, which may not seem to all of 
us the right and virtuous attitude which it seemed to Mr. Blackwood. 

He found himself, through no fault of his own, living in the 
utmost misery. He was working as a reporter on the New York 
Sun, work which he loathed, sharing his inadequate wages with two 
friends in a wretched room in a verminous lodging-house, always 
hungry, often cold because his overcoat was in pawn, his only 
pleasure the Sundays he spent in Central Park and the tunes he 
played on his fiddle in the evenings. It seems that no one ever 
said to this strong, imaginative boy who loved Nature and hated 
towns, “Go West, young man!" Even his own instinct said it 
to him only once, and then at last he did break away from the urban 
horrors and set out on the spur of the moment for the Rainy River 
goldfields. It is hard to imagine why he did not make the break 
long before, or why, having broken away, he ever returned to New 
York, as he did very soon afterwards. 

He gives us his own explanation of this strange submissiveness 
to what he felt was fate. His preoccupation with Oriental philo- 
sophy had brought him to a state of mind in which he believed 
that he must endure discomfort and misery and frustration because 
these things were good in themselves. It was Karma. “ Whatever 
happened—and what happened was mostly unpleasant—there was 
never absent the conviction that it was deserved, and must be lived 
out in a spirit of acceptance, until finally exhausted.” 

This attitude of mind was the indirect result of an evangelical 
upbringing of startling stupidity and narrow-mindedness. Moulded 
in mind, but untouched in spirit by the evangelical Christian teach- 
ing of his home and of the Moravian Brotherhood in the Black 
Forest where he went to school, he was spiritually awakened by the 
philosophy of Yoga at the age of seventeen. He had chanced upon 
a translation from the Sanskrit of “ Yoga Aphorisms.” From that 
time onward he read every book he could find on Oriental religions 
and philosophy. These were not numerous, as all such studies were 


anathema to his rigid parents. 

With this spiritual equipment, and an allowance of £100 a year, 
he was sent by these strange parents to Canada to earn his living 
He took with him “a fiddle, the ‘ Bhagavad 


at the age of twenty. 
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Gita,’ Shelley, ‘Sartor Resartus, Berkeley's ‘ Dialogues,’ Patanjali’s 
‘Yoga Aphorisms,” de Quincey’s ‘Confessions, and a unique ignor- 
ance of life.” He worked in an insurance office, on a dairy farm, 
and became part proprietor of a Toronto hotel. When this failed, 
he went to New York, and the long period of monotonous misery 
began. There were episodes in the monotony—a severe illness ; 
cheating and stealing and petty pilfering of unbelievable meanness 
on the part of a trusted English friend; being introduced to 
morphine-addiction by a German doctor ; the pursuit and prosecu- 
tion of the once-trusted friend—but all of them episodes which 
deepened the prevailing gloom and did nothing to alleviate it. 

At last he obeyed the instinct to break away, and went off to 
look for gold in the Rainy River country. He found none, but he 
returned to New York with a lighter heart. He worked in a scent- 
factory for a while, and then became a reporter on the New York 
Times. Here he was better paid, and the conditions of his work 
were less arduous than in the old bad days on the Sun. The worst 
was past. He kept this job for a year and a half. A final episode 
a pleasant one—made him secretary to a millionaire, and then Mr. 
Blackwood’s days in America were over. He must have been more 
miserable than it is most people’s misfortune to be before they are 
thirty. BARBARA WorSLEY-GOUGH. 


A Seventeenth-Century Squire 


The Knyvett Letters (1620-1644). Transcribed and Edited by Bertram 


Schofield. (Constable. 213.) 


Tuts charming book, for the production of which the Norfolk 
Record Society is responsible, contains a collection of letters written 
to his wife by a typical Norfolk squire in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The chronicle of Thomas Knyvett’s agreeable 
family life is interspersed with racy comment on the momentous 
events of the time. Letters such as these, which reveal so clearly 
the character and outlook of the writer, can never grow stale 

The only dramatic event in Knyvett’s life was his arrest by the 
Parliamentary authorities soon after the outbreak of the Civil War 
for alleged complicity in an obscure and abortive Royalist rising 
at Lowestoft. Until that time he had lived quietly at Ashwellthorpe 
Hall with his wife, a daughter of Lord Burgh, to whom he was 
devoted. His letters to her are not all about domestic matters. 
Many tell of his frequent visits to London on legal business and of 
his hobby of book-collecting 

One of Knyvett’s human traits was a relish for the society of 
people who belonged to the great world. On March 6th, 1633, 
after riding with the Assize Judges to Bury St. Edmunds, he quizzed 
his wife: “I feare I shall be so proude before I get home, as I 
shall not knowe howe to behave my selfe amongst you poore 
countrye Gentleweomen.” Before the war began he had hopes of 
securing the revival in his favour of the Barony of Berners, which 
had been dormant for a century since the death of a direct ancestor. 
But the war ruined all his hopes. The title was eventually revived 
in 1720 in favour of one of his grand-daughters. 

One of the lawsuits concerning property which troubled Knyvett 
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was fought against Sir Thomas Richardson, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench When Richardson died in 1635, Knyvett wrote: 

“ Deere Harte . . . my greate Adversarye is now .. . Deade aga 
dore naile, And Buried, | knowe not howe, in a farr better place than 
he deserved, in the Abby at Westminster . . . I think no man (singe 
Noahs flowdd) ever went out of the world with more Joye to All 
men’s harts.” 

As one of a small group of Royalists in the centre of the Eastern 
Counties Association, Knyvett suffered severely during the Civil War 
For many years he struggled to save his property from the Central 
Committee of Sequestrations, and this correspondence ends on a 
sad note of dejection. On June 27th, 1644, he wrote: 

“ Indeed, sweet hart, this business hath almost broake my hart. 
I am gladd to reade some comfort in thy letters, yet, when I looke 
backe upon my owne condition, I am struck blancke againe, Seeing 
my selfe inviron’d with eyes and eares that seek’s my utter ruine.” 

It is pleasant to record that eventually, after this correspondence 
ended, Knyvett was rescued through the interest of Cromwell and 
the loyalty of certain old friends. In 1646 his wife’s death wag q 
numbing blow. He retired to his daughter's house at Henham, while 
Ashwellthorpe fell into disrepair. He had no money, and his tenants 
would not pay their rents. After the restoration the family’s 
fortunes revived, but Knyvett died at Henham in 1658. His body 
was buried beside that of his wife at Ashwellthorpe, and his tomb- 
stone struck a defiant note: 

“ Here lyes Loyal Knyvett, who hated Anarchy, 
Liv'd a true protestant, and dyed with Monarchy.” 

These letters are valuable as history and as literature, and this 
finely produced book, ably edited and provided with a full intro- 
duction by Dr. Schofield, will be a permanent source of pleasure 
and interest. PHiItLtie MAGNus. 


The Youth of a Poet 


Truth and Fantasy from My Life. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
Edited by J. M. Cohen. 
Translated by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. 
feld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 

THe English attitude to Goethe does not change. In spite of two 

centenaries it is still the man we are interested in rather than the 

poet. No publisher would venture a standard translation of his 
poetical works to mark the year 1949, but a new rendering of his 
autobiography is apparently worth risking even though an earlier 
version is still in print. The advantages of this intelligently selected 
edition are compactness, quickened tempo and readability. The 
four volumes of the original have been reduced to a manageable 
250 pages of large clear print; all the high-lights of incident are 
here, the picturesque episodes, but most of the disquisitions on 
thought and literature have gone ; with the rarest exceptions the 
translation reads as smoothly as an English original. In fact, this 
transformation of Dichtung und Wahrheit should ensure its being 
widely read—which is all to the good, as long as we are quite 
clear what we are missing. The title gives us a hint of it. Fantasy, 
free-roving and capricious, the pastime of all and the monopoly 
of none, does not render Dichtung, which is the product of the 
organising imagination of the poet. And the mark of Goethe's 
autobiography is that it is a poet’s account of the youth of a poet. 
By its content it is a reminder that in the making of a poet literary 
tradition is as important as personal experience. The ~ digressions” 
on contemporary tendencies in thought and art, far from being mere 
background, are central to his story. Without them we cannot 
properly understand how it was that, being born in Germany in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, he had in large measure to 
create his own tradition, and to do it through vital encounters with 

a variety of foreign influences. 

By its form, on the other hand, this autobiography bears witness 
to Goethe’s mature conviction that the task of the poet is neither 
reportage nor invention, but the revelation of the symbolic nature 
of reality. Even in his late twenties he could refer to the “ symbolic 
quality of his own existence”; locking back on it at the age of 
sixty he thought he could discern its essential form. If in the telling 
he blurred chronology and emended fact, it was because he was re- 
creating experience in terms of a significance retrospectively 
perceived, completing the design where life itself had been careless 
enough to leave threads hanging loose. Selection, by interrupting 
this pattern, cannot but obscure it, while the omission of much of 
the reflective wisdom linking the episodes and playing over the 
narrative gives a false impression of Goethe’s aim, which its not 
the evocation of youth in ail its immediacy, but a reflection of the 
past in the mirror of a fulfilled present 


Introduction by Humphrey Trevelyan, 
(George Weiden- 
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This double perspective also eludes the translators. They achieve 
naturalness, but at the cost of that peculiar charm of Goethe’s later 
prose—its blend of opposing elements. His naturalness has a 
formality, his sin'plicity sophistication ; he is urbanely sententious, 
and subtlety lurks in his apparent obviousness. But what difficult 
language it is to render adequately! In an introduction, which 
does something to counteract the effects of selection, Mr. Trevelyan 
points out that in Goethe's autobiography we have only occasional 
hints of the terrors and agonies which brought him at times to the 
edge of suicide and madness. But this is true of the whole of 
Goethe's later prose. Emotional tensions are rarely evoked directly ; 
he prefers the oblique approach. Yet they vibrate in his language 
even when it is most serenely detached. Mr. Trevelyan himself cuts 
out undercurrents of meaning when he states that Goethe in retro- 
spect dubbed his Iphigenie: “ Really too damned humane.” What 
Goethe actually wrote was: “Quite devilishly humane "—“ ganz 
verteufelt human "—without “too,” be it noted. But, apart from 
this, Mr. Trevelyan’s version only renders one level of meaning, 
the urbanely colloquial, whereas “ devilishly” leaves the meaning 
as provocatively open as it is in the German—and has the advantage 
of reflecting far more closely the inhuman humanity of that 
strangely disturbing play. If Goethe is to be appreciated for what 
he is, it is essential not to reduce the dimensions of his language. 


ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON. 


Olive Schreiner 


Not Without Honour: The Life and Writings of Olive Schreiner. 
By Vera Buchanan-Gould, 158.) 


SAMUEL CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER was a man of temperament rather 
than letters, and as his wife’s biographer he was sometimes strangely 
indiscriminate. In The Life of Olive Schreiner he portrayed her as 
“a divine child” who was markedly unbalanced ; he also failed 
to give any just estimate of her work. It has been left to someone 
who is neither her contemporary nor her next-of-kin to publish a 
full biography nearly thirty years after her death." Miss Buchanan- 
Gould, like other pioneers in the genre, tends to be lavish with her 
admiration ; after all, most biographers are writing a thesis, and 
biography would be poorer if it were nothing but the truth. But 
the most impartial reader must boggle at the casual comment that 
“it is with the Bronté sisters that Olive Schreiner is to be classed, 
even if, in some ways, she has surpassed them.” Yet whatever her 
level in literature, there is a remarkable parallel between Olive 
Schreiner and the eldest Bronté. Their fathers were ministers, their 
own childhoods were harsh and wild, each became a governess and 
published her masterpiece under a masculine pseudonym. The 
same sudden fame came to both of them, and as London society 
began its lion-hunt, both of them withdrew instinctively. Cron- 
wright, with his magnificent physique and passionate nature, bears 
an extraordinary likeness to Rochester 

There, however, the lines diverge, for Charlotte Bronté devoted 
her energy to the novel. Olive Schreiner was, like the rest of her 
family, a philanthropist and social reformer. She attacked anti- 
Semitism (she was herself slightly Jewish); she discussed in the 
Press the possibility of uniting South Africa, and once she addressed 
a meeting at Graaff Reinet. For the first time an audience of Dutch, 
German, French and English extraction had met as South Africans 
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to discuss South Africa’s problems. Olive Schreiner, unpractised 
in public speaking, said little ; but H. W. Nevinson, who sat amon 
the audience, recorded that “if Olive Schreiner had called upon 
them to storm the Government House they would have thrown them. 
selves upon the bayonets.” No one who met her remained unaware 
of her leadership and magnetism: as a man she might well have 
become a national leader ; as a woman she fought for woman's 
status, and the sight of women graduates waiting to be capped 
unconscious of the significance of the event in the history of women 
moved her in her later years to tears. When in 1908 the Womens 
Enfranchisement League was established in Cape Town, she became 
naturally, a Vice-President. 
Olive Schreiner’s “ championship of women and her great Joye 
for her women friends” have apparently “ given rise to the sug. 
gestion that she was a Lesbian.” The present biographer finds 
supporting evidence in her letters, but quotations would hardly 
justify a verdict. It is surely not abnormal to combine a social 
conscience with a demonstrative and strongly affectionate nature 
Olive Schreiner’s refusal of Havelock Ellis, whom alone she loved, 
was perhaps, as Miss Buchanan-Gould suggests, the greatest mistaky 
she made. Those of us who indulge in theories may be certain that 
had she married him her work would have been less bitter and her 
life more sweet. Miss Buchanan-Gould writes unevenly, but neither 
she nor her reader can miss the drama of the last scene at Waterloo 
Station. Olive Schreiner took final leave of Havelock Ellis, and 
of her own husband who had failed to recognise her after a few 
years’ absence and pleaded now “ that he needed a rest ” in England 
and could not take her to the ship. JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


M. Maurois Disappoints 


André Maurois. Translated from the 


My American Journal. By 
12s. 6d.) 


French by Joan Charles. (Falcon Press. 


Tuts odd production has an odd title. For it is not, or is only in 
part, an “ American journal.” Part of the book does, indeed, deal 
with the months M. Maurois spent at the University of Kansas City 
where, both with town and gown, everything was up to date and 
highly civilised. This truth is elaborated at excessive length. Then 
there is another “ journal,” written after M. Maurois had returned 
to Paris after six years of exile and, apart from a little minor gossip 
about the Académie Frangaise and a little trivial political comment, 
there is nothing to note here. Then there is an account of a lecture 
tour in Switzerland where M. Maurois seems to have been unduly 
surprised by the culture of the “ Suisse romande.” To this can be 
added a feeble fable and some collections of aphorisms which thos 
borrowed from the common stock are of the same devastating 
banality as those invented by M. Maurois. This farrago is badly 
edited and is translated into American at a level ranging from the 
competent to the ludicrous. There may be many readers who must 
have every example of M. Maurois’s literary output printed and 
translated. To them this book can be recommended but certainly 
not to any others. D. W. Brocan. 


New Novels 
Nothing. By Henry Green. (Hogarth Press, 8s, 6d.) 
A Stranger on the Stair. By Chapman Mortimer. (Hart-Davis 
8s. 6d.) 
The House Across the River. By Margaret Bonham. (Michael 
Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


The Seeker and the Sought. By Marie Baumer. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 


IF only people would refrain from reforming the English language 
when they are writing fiction! Even admitting—and I do not—that 
reform is what the English language stands in need of, it is doubtful 
whether this duty is one of the functions of a novelist. I remembe 
a Victorian Anglo-Saxon scholar who, in his introduction to his 
definitive text of an Anglo-Saxon poem, consistently used runic 
symbols for our modern th; but here no suspension of disbelief 
was involved, and the project, even if only moderately successful, 
could at least be considered on its merits. I also remember a novel 
by Miss Sackville West in which one kind of thar was spelt that, 
with the result that one was so busy trying to remember the principle 
involved every time a that or a thatt came up that any chance of 
the content of the story sweeping one away into credulity was 
dissipated. 

So I wish that Mr. Henry Green would adopt a more orthodox 
manner with commas. There may well be too many commas in our 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 





WISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 





twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Kemsley Newspapers 


THE J ; 
Limited will be held on Tuesday, May 23rd, 1950, at Kemsley House, 
London. The following are extracts from the annual statement of the 


chairman, Viscount Kemsley. : 

The directors recommended a fina! dividend on the ordinary stock of 
7 per cent., less tax at 9s., which, with the interim dividend, makes 12 per 
ceat., less tax, for the year, the same as for 1948. C onsolidated revenue 
reserves, excluding he Income Tax reserves, are up by £334,584 and now 
stand al £5,950,934. . 

Although supplies of newsprint remain limited, the freeing of circula- 
tions has stimulated the competitive spirit in the world of newspapers. 
[he battle for circulation is recovering some of its old intensity. As 1949 
progressed it became evident that any further substantial increases in 
circulation would be hardly won. 

In general the circulations of our newspapers have been well main- 
tained. The increasing demand for a Sunday newspaper of the highest 
quality and authority is responsible for the steady progress of The Sunday 
Times and for its predominance in circulation in its field. The very 
gratifying increases in the circulation of our two Sunday newspapers, 
published in Glasgow and Newcastle, The Sunday Mail and The Sunday 
Sun, respectively, demonstrate the demand for Sunday newspapers with a 
localised appeal. The Sunday Empire News, although published in 
Manchester, with its circulation of well over two millions—of which a 
substantial proportion is in the South—can claim to rank as’a newspaper 
of national standing. At the same time, the Sunday Chronicle, published 
in London and Manchester, contirues to provide a family newspaper of 
popular appeal. 

So far as our daily provincial newspapers are concerned, surveys give 
gratifying confirmation of the completeness of the coverage they provide 
in theirareas. As was pointed out to the Royal Commission on the Press, 
the provincial morning newspaper has « stern fight to resist the encroach- 
ments of the popular London dailies. We can be satisfied that our 
provincial morning newspapers are acquitting themselves well in that 
fight Careful collaboration between editorial «nd circulation depart- 
ments has enabled us to extend the range of our provincial evening news- 
papers. and, in aggregate over the year. this group of our publications 
showed an encouraging increase in total circulation. 

The average circulation during 1949 of our companion papers, the Daily 
Graphic and the Sunday Graphic, showed an advance on‘the figures to 
which we were limited when circulation was pegged, and both these 
publications maintained their standing and reputation as the quality picture 
newspapers. 

ADVERTISING 

To the advertiser the quality of a newspaper’s readership is of scarcely 
less importance than its extent. The purpose of the advertiser is to sell 
his goods and therefore he desires to direct his appeal to those of sufficient 
substance to Duy and to continue buying. Many surveys of newspaper 
readership have been undertaken in the last few years and all indicate that 
the proportion of readers of Kemsley Newspapers who can be said to fall 
into this class is well above the average. It is because advertisements in 
our newspapers bring results that | am able to give a good account of our 
experience in 1949 This is a particular pleasure at the end of the first 
years work of Mr. Ewart Berry who, as I told you last year, has been 
appointed advertisement director. Additional newsprint enabled us to 
offer to advertisers larger spaces and more frequent publication. This 
accorded well with the increased availability of goods and the return to 
trade generally of more competitive conditions than had been known 
since the outbreak of war. The advertisement space occupied in the daily 
ind Sunday newspapers is, however. still very much less than before the 
war and | am satisfied that the demand for advertisement space will 
continue to grow as each year more traders appreciate the value of 
advertising. 

ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 

Last year I referred briefly to the Royal Commission on the Press. The 
report of the Royal Commission was published in June, 1949. No one 
who has read that report carefully can reach any other conclusion than 
that the wild charges made against the Press in general and Kemsley 
Newspapers in particular were found to be without substance and not 
borne out by the evidence. Certainly the Commission found examples of 
inefficiency of triviality and even irresponsibility in the performance of 
the Press. That was not surprising, for no one had ever claimed that the 
Press was perfect. It is interesting, however, that even the criticisms made 
by the Commission of the performance of the Press were based mainly 
on the results of an investigation by a team of research workers appointed 
by the Commission itself, rather than on evidence submitted to it by the 
original critics, of whom the Commission said that “ neither they nor the 


National Union of Journalists produced much evidence in support of their 
criticism, and some of what was produced did not stand up to examina- 
tion.” 

CONTROL OF THE PRESS 

Accidents happen in the best regulated families and it is not surprising 
that from time to time in a group as extensive as ours inaccuracy and even 
irresponsibility find their way into print. The important consideration, 
however, is that such rare occurrences—and they are indeed rare—are 
deviations from our settled line of policy and not expressions of it. 

While | regarded the appointment of the Royal Commission on the Press 
as unfortunate in that it threw a shadow of suspicion on the Press and in 
particular upon Kemsley Newspapers, looking back on it I cannot but feel 
glad that its findings removed that shadow and destroyed the allegation 
that Kemsley Newspapers was a monopoly or had monopolistic tendencies. 
In the words of the Commission’s report, “ The analysis of the statistics 
supplied to us shows that there is nothing amounting to a financial 
monopoly in the Press and that there is at present no specific tendency in 
that direction.” 

I cannot leave this subject without referring to one other and rather 
more disturbing element in the campaign which led to the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on the Press. It is a sad commentary on human 
affairs that while we fought this war for freedom there has nevertheless, 
since the war, been a distressing development towards Press censorship. 
Throughout the totalitarian world, which now covers a large part of the 
earth’s surface, Press censorship is complete. In many other countries if 
not complete it is severe. In countries which have achieved a new status 
since the war, such as Egypt and Israel, one of the first acts of government 
has been to control the Press. Even within the British Commonwealth 
itself and in areas where we exercise control, such as Cyprus and in 
Eritrea, the Press is not entirely free. In this country, too, politicians 
seem to display a sensitiveness about the Press unknown for 100 years. 
Let us never forget that nothing can so surely put the democratic way of 
life in danger as political interference with the Law and the Press. 


© THe SUNDAY TIMES ” Book EXHIBITION 


Let me now give a brief account of some special activities of your 
company. 

By every reckoning the resumption of The Sunday Times Book Exhibi- 
tion last November was an outstanding success. During its run of 
thirteen days it proved the most popular exhibition of any kind ever held 
at Grosvenor House. More publishers took stands than at any previous 
exhibition, many more books were sold, and attendances at the special 
lectures reached the remarkable figure of 19,000—a tribute to the many 
famous authors who once again offered their services. 

The highlight was the presentation of The Sunday Times £1,000 Prize 
for Literature to Mr. Winston Churchill who marked the occasion with 
a memorable speech in which he referred to the “very important line 
of guidance ™ given by the literary columns of The Sunday Times. We 
were glad also to recognise the merit of works by Mr. Alan Paton and by 
Lieut.-Colonel Spencer Chapman in the award of special prizes and com- 
memorative gold medals. 


SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES 


1am happy to report that our various scholarship schemes are con- 
tinuing to develop in a most satisfactory way. At a time when public 
attention is rightly focused on the grave problems raised by juvenile 
delinquency, we can take pride in the positive contribution which we are 
making in providing valuable holiday opportunities for young people. 

During the coming summer no fewer than eight special parties drawn 
from our various centres totalling 200. and each carefuly chosen in close 
co-operation with local education authorities, will be leaving to spend a 
fortnight abroad. Destinations stretch from Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium to Paris and the Loire with its chateaux. 

The Kemsley Scholarships for Empire Journalists have now entered 
their fourth year of successful operation. The quality of the men who are 
being sent to us by the Dominion Newspaper Proprietors’ Associations is 
itself testimony of the high regard in which this scheme is held. 

Last year I said that “in 1949 we were meeting new difficulties and 
facing new problems as the economic temperature changes.” Fortunately, 
the desire to be well-informed seems as yet to have prevented any material 
curtailment in the purchase of newspapers and reading matter generally. 
On the other hand, we are likely to be faced with increases rather than 
decreases in the price of newsprint. The dual imposition of 33} per cent. 
purchase tax on commercial vehicles and of an additicnal duty of 9d. a 
gallon on petrol is likely to add substantially to our costs of distribution. 
It will be our endeavour to overcome whatever problems the year 1950 
may have in store. 
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accepted modes of writing ; but as soon as nearly all of them are 
left out, confusion and wonder inhibit belief, and the few commas 
that Mr. Green does find necessary stand out with the force of double 
exclamation marks. This practice is the more lamentable in that 
apart from it Nothing is a delightful book, conforming to its title 
far more closely than most. It is a novel of society with (O blesséd 
relief!) no wider social implications whatsoever and possibly no 
implications of any sort at all. The son of a widow, the daughter 
of a widower get engaged, but in the end it is the widow and the 
widower who marry while the young people's engagement is broken 
olf. Perfectly uninteresting people meet, talk and go on talking 
until we fully know and understand them, with hardly ever—and 
this is a masterpiece of technique—a direct description of character 
by Mr. Green His descriptive writing he rather reserves for 
intuitions, for movements and settings, and here he reveals himself, 
more perfectly than he has before, a master of the subtle and 
unexpected metaphor. In some respects, as a witty comedy of not 
very witty manners, Nothing must remind the reader of the early 
Aldous Huxley, with the difference that Novshing is_ infinitely 
‘smoother and more trivial, is, indeed, the ultimate evocation, the 
very quintessence of triviality. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer, like Mr, Green, finds English as it is 
habitually written an imperfect instrument, and his objection centres 
on the generally accepted principle that sentences, not phrases, begin 
with capital letters and end with full-stops. “A movement made 
him aware of a figure in a doorway almost opposite. Not far away.” 
Confronted with this juxtaposition the reader irritably concludes 
that Mr. Mortimer isn’t quite certain exactly how he wants to 
phrase his sentence and so has put everything down on the off- 
‘chance. Again, three paragraphs like 

“He hated him. 

Even now. 

For a moment he indulged his hatred.” 
are pretentious, puerile, and prejudicial to a fair appraisal of a 
writer's work. But I incline to think that even with the help of 
Standard English grammar, A Stranger on the Stair would not 
deserve high praise. This sordid story of a young English intellectual, 
his adolescent boy-friend in a Paris slum, and the boy's mistress 
whom he steals is in the nature of a nouvelle rather than a novel, 
and | have long noticed that publishers’ standards seem of an 
altogether different order when confronted with anything less than 
the orthodox 70,000 words, This book's extremely visual approach 
Suggests a film-script, and it is very easy to imagine it one of those 
French films that are so highly praised over here and so very properly 
ignored in France. 

Miss Bonham has been for some time performing that most 
difficult feat of writing stories for women’s magazines that are 
worthy contributions to the art of the short story, and it is pleasing to 
be able to record that her first novel is very promising indeed. Her 
Opening is rather clumsily handled, but her plot and the mechanism 
of its unfolding are excellent. Nigel Cassel has left his wife, finds 
a dead woman's body in a doorway, and, later the same evening. 
meets a doctor who presents him with the beginning of a solution to 
his personal problems. He feels compelled to pursue the doctor, to 
discover more of this solution, and finds that the doctor is only in 
the stress of the strangest moment a possible helper and this because 
he is a creature to be dreaded, who must indeed be pursued but, 
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found, must be destroyed Psychology and dialogue most com. 
petently handled make The House Across the River an extremely 
enjoyable thriller. I feel convinced that Miss Bonham’s 
with a more practised smoothness in handling temporal t 
will be very well worth reading 

The Seeker and the Sought is about the guilt felt by a New Yorke 
who bars his door against a sobbing boy pleading tor help. Cop. 
vinced that he did wrong in refusing the help demanded, Walte 
searches for the boy through danger, through the loss of his reputa. 
tion and ultimately the loss of his job. Like so many Americap 
novels about guilt, this one is fundamentally an allegory whog 
message is that if you once open your heart to pity, you can gee 
good in everyone. Aside from the central figure of Walter, 
characterisation and atmosphere are extremely well handled ; byt 
the total change of a personality by the impact of a single event 
is so improbable that to be convincing it must be handled with 
genius, and genius Miss Baumer lacks. She feels deeply but rather 
too simply, and her book, which is clearly intended to carry ap 
important message to hard-hearted humanity, fails to deliver it. 
MARGHANITA Laskt. 


1eXt Novel, 
INS!tions 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Murder in Mexico: The Assassination of Leon Trotsky, By 


General Sanchez Salazar. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 


THe story of the murder on August 20th, 1940, is here told by 
General Salazar, who was Chief of the Mexican Secret Service, 
and there is a political commentary by Julian Gorkin, who is 
described as a famous Spanish Republican fighter. Neither seems 
to have had much respect for Trotsky’s judgement; their chief 
concern is to explain how the G.P.U. struck down their victim, 
partly through his own pride and folly, and the difficulties involved 
in tracking down a Communist murderer. It appears that when a 
preliminary attempt was made upon his life by one of his secre. 
taries, Trotsky refused to believe in his guilt and even put upa 
plaque to his memory. A few months later another Soviet agent 
in the guise of an ardent political follower walked into Trotsky's 
heavily-guarded house and killed him with an ice-axe. General 
Salazar then took up the pursuit, and if he regrets the escape of 
one of the criminals with something of the naive sadness of 8 
fisherman describing the size of the fish that got away, he makes 
it clear that he was up against an organisation capable of disposing 
of independent enquirers without undue difficulty. But his account 
is vivid and seems honest enough in its picture of Trotsky as the 
brave but unpractical enthusiast who spent his exile writing articles 
and feeding rabbits. The Leader of the Fourth International 
appears to have been hardly more effectual than the old-fashioned 
type of anarchist, and while one must despise the pettiness of the 
opponent who drove him and most of his family to their deaths, 
it should not be forgotten that Trotsky died at the hands of the 
Secret Police whose organisation he created. 

Selected Poems of Walt Whitman. — Fdited by Stephen Spender. 
(Grey Walls Press 38. 


6d.) 


Whitman himself always regarded 
any such proposals with understandable distaste. But it is a plain 
fact that some parts of it are better than others: or, to be more 
enthusiastic, in certain poems and passages Whitman easily touched 
and sustained a level of greatness. And a concentrated fifty-page 
selection drawn from these, done with good judgement (as it certainly 
is here), is useful to have. It reminds us, if we should be likely to 
forget, that he is among the best of poets ; and it should encourage 
those who tend to be repelled by the idea of the * good grey poet” 
to explore for themselves the complete Leaves of Grass, and so get 
the full flavour of what Mr. Spender rightly calls “one of the 
greatest and most powerful poetic sensibilities of the modern age.” 
Mr. Spender’s introduction is not quite up to the standard of his 
excellent selection. He extols Whitman's achievement with 
admirable warmth, but there is a certain fogginess about his critical 
account of it. He suggests, with Lawrence, that Whitman 1s 
“supremely the poet of death.” Whitman's praise of death is 
consistent with his complete acceptance of humanity and nature, 
but that doesn’t mean that he exalts it above life. Mr. Spender 
draws timely attention to the formal qualities of the verse; he 
might have developed this further, and shown how the formal 
control is most marked, significantly, in Whitman's greatest poetry, 
so that “free verse" becomes an inadequate label for the art of 
such a superb poem as “ The Dalliance of the Eagles.” 


Gems from Leaves of Grass” 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE CANNING INDUSTRY 





MR. J. B. DRING’S SPEECH 
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The eighteenth annual general meeting of United Canners, Lin ited, was 
held on Ap 27 at Boston 
In the course Of his remarks, the Chairman, Mr. 1 i B. Dring, said: 
Referring to the combined accounts, the profit on trading and other 
sundry receipts amounted to £483,206, an increase of £118,596 over the 
erevious vear. The combined net profit, before taxation, was £259,679, 
which. with the amount brought forward from last year, made a total 
of £302.550 
After provision for taxation and the dividend of 25 per cent., and also 
the amount of £90,000 transferred to general reserve, there remains a 
malance of £39.834 to be carried forward. Current assets of the group 
e £737,680, against current liabilities of £517,177 
\DDITIONS TO PLANT AND MACHINERY 
Some additions were made, during the year, to our buildings, plant and 
chin the hope that the time was aj pproachit ing when the British 
nning lust would be freed from its shackles, and would be able 
{ btair the cans and sugar required for its products. We were 
encouraged this hope by the fact that the canning industry in every 
col except Great Britain, is already in this position 
fhis year, however, the British canning industry has unfortunately had 
© accept additional restrictions, with a reduction in sugar to 75 per cent. 
i last $s and even or that basis, cans required for producti« n 
e e, owing to the excessive export of tinplate. 
THe Export POsttton 
Ex; e required to pay for essential foods, but surely export 
¢ ed to the point where tinplate 1s exported to pay tor 
ports of luxury foods which can only be purchased by people who have 
One may mention, for instance, fresh peas in | the pod, 
d < i ! i, eqt to 10s p pe ind for the actual 
d 
i Ae mysell Clea! Obviously, the geaeral total of 
Nj he gene al of imports. Now if imports of luxury 
ch should be diminished, there could be a corresponding 
x S id this reduction could be made in tinplate. thus 
that ble f foods which can be purchased by people of 
s. such as processed peas and beans in tomato sauce, both 
ds. ric srotein, and forming an effective supplement to 
‘ 
tte would appear that the Government is divided against 
c = cations the p oduction of pop ular foods are made 
e¢ Ministry of Food, each canner being informed what 
what sugar will be available to cover his pack. On the 
Board of Trade refuses to allow sufficient tinplate to 
d cans required to pack these specific allocations made by the 
Mir f Food. 
SHORTAGE OF CANS 
So fi S we are concerned, not only have we insufficient cans to 
slete the allocation of processed peas made to us by the Ministry of 
on we have no cans whatever to pack the beans in tomato sauce 


us by the Ministry of Food. In addition to that, 


our 
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imited, which operates a factory in a 
to close down because of the fact that 
pack of beans in tomato 
months, the Board of 
an excess that not a 
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subsidiary company, Sandring, |] 
Distressed Area, will shortly have 
while the Ministry of Food have allocated a 
which would keep the factory going for 
have carried export of tinplate to sucn 
this pack. 


be created 


Sauce 


Trade the 


single can is available for 


Unemployment will, therefore, Board of Trade, in a 


Distressed Area, because a sufficient surplus of tinplate is to be exported in 
der to pay for expensive foods quite unnecessarily imported, at absurdly 
high prices, for the benefit of the rich. 


Phat the shortage of cans for the canning industry is no mere accident, 


is indicated by the reduction in sugar available for British canners to 75 


per u< nt. of | ast year’s supply. 

It is not to be supposed that last year’s supply was sufficient. At the 
present time, there are no canned English strawberries or raspberries left 
in the shops. They have long since been sold out, but while a workman 
who could afford to buy canned strawberries cannot get them, imported 
strawberries may be purchased, now, by the wealthy, at prices equal to 
about 20s. per pound. 

Then, further, since devaluation, an acute shortage of imported canned 
fruits has developed, as there are no supplies from America. 

GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE 

In view of this, what steps are being taken by the Government to obtain 
an adequate supply of imported canned fruits? That this is regarded as 
a matter of negligible importance, is sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
we were refused permission to import 25,000 cases of canned apricots and 
peaches from a company in the sterling area which we ourselves estab- 
lished two years ago, and which could have been available for consumers 
in Great Britain at reasonable prices. While canned peaches, which could 
have been retailed at a price which would appeal to the British public, 
were rejected, imported fresh peaches are at the present time in the shops 
costing 3s. each, for those who can afford to buy them. 














In reducing the sugar for canners this summer to 75 per cent. of last 
ear, the Government cannot claim that this is to conserve supplies of 
fresh fruit during the summer months for the public, as arrangements 
vave been completed to import from the Continent ample supplies of 

esh fruits during the summer months. 

What will be ensured | be an acute shortage of canned English 
ruits next spring. when they are wanted by everybody whose means 

e limited, and who have to look on while those with more money can 
ouy fresh fruits, imported during the winter and spring months, at 
fantastic prices, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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It is the property ofa | 
vhose swift and violent methods with feathered | 
1s sign of their sense of proprietorship. | 
and he indicates his title to the land by 


Our garden has more than one owner. 
pair of thrushes \ 
trespassers are an obvio 
It belongs also to a cat; 





an equally offensive, though more cautious, attitude to any | 

other four-footed animals who enter his domain without licence. | 

Then we own the garden; not, perhaps, in quite the same | 
| exclusive way as our friends, but we can do many things in it 


which we co wuld not do in other people’s gardens, and which we 
should certainly not wish to do in any garden owned by every- 
body, whose other name is nobody. 
Is this instinct for ownership, deep-rooted in all living creatures, 
ersons who condemn it—as you may see for 


including those Pp 


yourself if you pick up the hat of one of them by mistake— | 
good? Surely it is; for man cannot be free unless he has } 
something on which to exercise his freedom, something with 
which he can do as he himself thinks best, something (that 1s) | 
he owns. 
St. Pancras Buildjng Society has helped many 
men and women to own their homes, and with 
the continuing support of its investors will help 
very many more. 
ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY | 


For Social Saving | 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


of City ideas that a 
now be announced 


Ir says a good deal for the adaptability 
£150,000,000 issue of electricity stock can 
without so much as setting up a ripple on the surface of the gilt- 
edged market. Admittedly, new financing on this sort of scale is 
only put through at decent intervals, but the technique appears to 
have been skilfully developed. The terms—3{ per cent. at 99 on a 
stock with an average life of 28 years—-look just about right. They 
are certainly realistic, and with a little help from the public 
departments the operation should be a “ success.” With this loan 
out of the way we may well see a modest revival in the industrial 
issue market which has latterly been making creaking noises. 


LC.1. Earnings Setback 


Reports from British industry continue to provide evidence of 
the unevenness of trading conditions. Whereas there is nothing in 
the 1949 results of leading units in the iron and steel industry to 
indicate any change from sellers’ market conditions in which large 
profits are being made, preliminary figures for 1949 issued by 
Imperial Chemical Industries afford clear proof that last year 
witnessed the transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. Only 
such a change, of which Lord McGowan gave a plain warning in 
his annual statement last June, can explain the fall in the group's 
profit from the 1948 peak level of £22,955,579 to £17,323,509, 
although a further increase in general working costs must doubtless 
have contributed to last year’s setback. 


On the face of it a fall of £5,630,000 in the group's profits looks 
quite severe, although it has to be kept in mind that the 1949 
figure was struck after providing £4,500,000 as central obsolescence 
and depreciation provision, whereas in 1948 the provision under 
that head was £1,000,000 less at £3.500,000. So far as stockholders 
are concerned, the reduction in profits is cushioned to a very large 
extent by the fall in the charge for taxation, which was down last 
year from £11,058,523 to £6,496,828. Group profit, after tax, was 
therefore only just over £1,000,000 lower at £10,826,681, against 
£11,897,056 Net profit of the parent concern has fallen from 
£10,850,414 to £9,791,503, but thanks to the increase in the carry- 
forward a year ago the amount available for reserves and dividend 
shows only a trifling reduction at £13,800,938, against £14,100,589. 
The 10 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary capital is maintained, 
with a handsome margin in hand, and is again consistent with large 
transfers to reserve and an increase of £320,000 to £4,328,249 in 
the carry-forward. At 42s. LC.1. £1 Ordinary units, which are 
rightly accorded “ blue-chip” investment status, are now priced to 
yield roughly 4} per cent. Although in the light of the group's 
heavy capital requirements and increasingly competitive trading 
conditions the dividend outlook does not appear exciting, the units 
are a worth-while industrial holding 


Cunard Replacement Problems 


More difficult operating conditions are also reflected in the 1949 
results of the Cunard Steam Ship Company Consolidated net 
profit, after depreciation and tax, fell from £4,246,652 to £3,501 ,642 
Gross profit at £8,862,228 was £670,000 below the 1948 level. In 
his annual statement Mr. F. A. Bates, the Cunard chairman, takes 
as his principal theme the problem of replacing ships at current 
high building costs. He points out that although the impressive 
sum of £2,455,203 was allocated out of last year’s profits for 
depreciation, even that heavy charge will not be adequate to provide 
the funds required for ship replacement. The constructive proposal 
he makes is that such an annual sum should be allowed to be 
charged as a reserve, before taxation, as will cover replacement, 
but that this reserve should be brought back into tax computation 
unless, in due course, it is spent in building ships. He points out 
that in shipping the replacement problem, as it affects fixed assets, 
presents itself in a more quickly recurring and acute form than in 
any other major essential industry 

It is doubtless the necessity for ploughing back a large slice of 
current earnings which explains the Cunard board's decision merely 
to maintain the Ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. Against a con- 


solidated net profit, after tax, of over £3,500,000 the net sum of 
less than £430,000 which it takes to pay the 10 per cent Ordinary 
dividend looks meagre to the point of being niggardly. From the 
consolidated balance-sheet it is clear that the chairman’s Statement 
that 1949 marks a culminating point in the consolidation of the 
Cunard group's finances is fully justified. At £28,704,865, total 
current assets, which include £17,481,405 in cash and £3,776,118 
in marketable securities, showed a surplus of £6,000,000 over 
current liabilities. The Cunard group is therefore facing the more 
keenly competitive conditions in the shipping industry which lie 
ahead with strong finances. The £1 Ordinary units, which are now 
quoted at 32s., offer a yield of 6} per cent. In the light of the 
ample cover behind the dividend and the strong financial position 
of the group, the units must be regarded as very reasonably priced 


Rising Newspaper Costs 


Although it would be wrong to imply that the newspaper industry 
is not enjoying prosperous trading conditions, it is now becoming 
clear that profits are falling away from the peak levels of 1947 and 
1948, chiefly because costs are steadily moving up. I notice that 
in his annual statement to stockholders of Kemsley Newspapers 
Viscount Kemsley makes it clear that although revenue of the 
group increased last year, that improvement was more than absorbed 
by higher wages and salaries, a heavier newsprint bill and an 
increase in general costs Trading profits of the group have fallen 
trom £2.291,413 to £1,892,440, a drop of 17 per cent. Much of this 
fall has been counterbalanced by a reduction in tax requirements 
from £1,249,224 to £1,004.450, so that earnings on the Ordinary 
capital still work out at over 35 per cent., against the 12 per cent 
dividend The £1 shares at 38s. 6d. offer the reasonable return 
of 61 per cent. 


A Ceylon Rubber Share 


In the more speculative markets interest is still confined mainly 
to rubber shares whose prices are being adjusted to the earnings 
prospects held out by the strength of the commodity in Mincing 
Lane. Even on what should be a conservative assumption—an 
average selling price of Is. 6d. a pound—many rubber shares still 
look undervalued. Among the shares of the Ceylon companies 
which are not only offering a good income yield but should have 
scope for capital appreciation are the 2s. shares of Woodend 
(Kelani Valley) Rubber, which are quoted around Is. 7$d._ This 
company succeeded in increasing its estate profits last year from 
£3,505 to £8,285, and has raised its dividend from 3} per cent. to 
74 per cent. Even on !ast year’s results, which were derived from 
a selling price of rubber substantially below current levels, the 
shares are offering a return of 9} per cent. In his statement the 
chairman reviews the current year’s outlook in encouraging terms 
and points out that the company has continued its policy of 
replanting a modest acreage each year, with the result that 184 per 
cent. of the total planted acreage is now budded rubber, giving 
high yields. The company has a sound balance-sheet. 


A Cheap Industrial Share 


For investors who like a good income return combined with 
the prospect of an improvement in capital value, the 10s. shares 
of Herrburger, Brooks, the makers of pianoforte actions, look a 
promising proposition at the current level of 15s. This company 
has a successful trading record in peace-time conditions, and after 
a lean period during the war years is now emerging strongly with 
increased trading profits. For the year ended June 30, 1949, 
profits were the equivalent of just over 20 per cent. on the present 
capital, and a 15 per cent. dividend was paid. On this dividend 
rate the shares at the present price of 15s. are offering the high 
return of 10 per cent. This seems to me to do less than justice 
to the equity of a sound business which enjoys first-class manage- 
ment and has an unusually strong balance-sheet. Net liquid assets 
at June 30, 1949, allowing for the capital repayment of Ss. a share, 
which took place after the balance-sheet date, are equivalent to 
about 12s. 6d. a share on the capital as it now stands. The company 
has steadily developed its export trade in recent years. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 





STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 





EXCESSIVE TAXATION AND REPLACEMENT COSTS 





Me. F. A. Bates, chairman of the company, in a statement issued to 
stockholders for submission at the seventy-third annual meeting to be 
held on May 24th, says: 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and whether the tide be national 
or within our conipany touching each one of us, its staffs and stockholders, 
there are no ventures of an island people in which ebb and flow run 
stronger than in the ventures of our ships. 

Ours is a company sprung from the tough training of 100 years of 
ceaseless venture and endeavour and if at present “ The sea is full on 
which we float and the current serving us” we must thank the men of 
yesterday who set the compass of our fortunes. 


A SIGNAL OF THANKS 


Equally there is a Cunard signal of our thanks made to each and every 
man of to-day on sea and shore of all the companies which form the 
Cunard group for a year of unremitting effort to maintain the standards 
of our service to our shippers and passengers. I would add our thanks 
for the help and courtesy we have received from agents and officials in 


the ports and cities to which our organisation offers service. 


Turning to the consolidated accounts, gross operating profit comes out 
at £8,.862,228 which is £670,000 less than that of last year. Of this the 
ge sum of £2,445,203 is taken up by depreciation. This sum ts calcu- 
lated on shipyard costs when ships were built but large as it is, annual 
sums such as this are not sufficient in the aggregate to provide for replace- 
at to-day’s prices To reduce replacement deficiency we must, 
when we can, set aside additional amounts out of profits. Moneys utilised 
fe placement ultimately go to shipbuilders and their sub-contractors, 
thence finding their way to the men employed in the industry. The 
ad mount set aside this year out of funds of the parent company 
is £1,000,000 while £1,406,215 is retained by the associated companies. 
Unfortunately, additional funds set aside for rebuilding are not allowed 
by the Inland Revenue when our profits are assessed for taxation. The 
Inland Revenue do permit an immediate initial capital “ allowance ~ on 
the first cost of a new ship, but it is no more in effect than an acceleration 
of tetal depreciation to be allowed on a particular ship and results in no 
depreciation being permitted in its later years. The immediate effect of 
litial allowance is te reduce the tax assessment but has the effect of 
ncreasing our tax liabilities in later years. This year’s taxation charge 
high at £2,881,594 is less than the tax relative to the profits of 


ments 


aithougn 

he year, owing to the incidence of initial allowances on the cest of new 
ships 

Dividends totalling £503,000 represent a small charge on our con- 


solidated accounts, but a tax computation which results in paying out 
2.880.000 and neglects to provide for replacement of ships is a form of 
ovidence which the industry must obviously endeavour to avoid. To 
exact so much for Government spending with so little regard for tonnage 
replacements is akin to bad housekeeping, while the stockholders £503,000 
by comparison looks small in view of the country’s need to encourage 
shipping ventures so that the housekeeper may live. 


t 


In the consolidated balance sheet fixed assets are up £1,250,000 to 
t 848 and the balance carried forward is increased by £241,142 
to £1.200,487, There is a provision of £350,000 for augmentation of 


pension funds. 

In the Cunard accounts, by bringing the Atlantic business directly 
vo the books of the Cunard Steam-Ship Company, instead of using as 
niermediary our wholly-owned subsidiary Cunard White Star, the figures 


ire not comparable with the 1948 figures. The two companies having 
ved at the point of complete community of interest with identical 
tion and management, the directors sought the best way of achieving 
simplification with efficiency and without disturbance to the public or our 


Errect OF DEVALUATION 

The effect of sterling devaluation substantially increased the sterling 
costs of our disbursements in hard currency areas, and brought into 
unbalance the sterling and dollar Atlantic passenger rates, a state of 
affairs which the Atlantic Conference Lines had to take immediate steps 
to remedy. This, unfortunately, caused serious increases in the fares 
expressed in sterling and other soft currencies, as otherwise the volume of 
dollars and hard currencies previously secured for the Treasury would 
not have been maintained. Currency changes are unsettling and we 
would much prefer to have retained a definite measure of stabilisation in 
our Charges. 
1949 the use of the new *Caronia,’ also the 


We had since January 
in the Liverpool-Canadian 


benefit of the reconditioned * Franconia’ 
trade. 

Iwo new directors have \e ined the board during the year They are 
Mr. Frank Dawson, C.B.E., M.C., and Mr. Frank Charlton. 

In the Australian and New Zealand trades it continues to be the aim 
of the Port Line to consider the needs of their shippers and consignees 
and provide a service with modern fast ships second to none. It has 
been a year of difficulty for Thos. and Jno. Brocklebank in the India and 
Pakistan trade with many checks to trade and delays to ships resulting 
from the strain existent between those countries 


ACUTE PROBLEM OF SHiP DEPRECIATION 

While we have ships we have prospects. But what tonnage we shall 
continue to have depends on annual reserves for replacements. This 
problem is the same for all st but the consequences of neglecting to 
provide each year out of current profits for replacement of tons worn 
out are particularly disrupting in the case of our passenger ships. 

I cannot think of any major industry essential in the same degree as 
s the replacement 





shipping to an island’s livelihood and defence which ha 
problem affecting its fixed assets in so acute and quickly recurring a form. 
The consolidated items under the heading of taxation for the last three 
years add up to £10,025.449. Is it out of place to wonder if C. S. 
Calverley had prophetic vision of the fate of the cow and gilt-egged goose 
when he wrote: 
“The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

Till the cow said ‘I die,” and the goose ask’d *‘ Why?’ 

And the dog said nothing, but search’d for fleas.” 

It would suffice our purpose and give confidence for new building 
contracts, which take years to complete, if we could now charge in our 
accounts before taxation a reserve on a basis necessary for replacement 
with the proviso that this reserve would be liable to taxation unless spent 
in due course on ship construction, 


COMPETITION FROM THE AIR 
rto our long term building plans is what may 


A second point of dang 
th Atlantic from the 


be called the diseconomy of competition over the n 





air On level economic terms, the air should be complementary to 
shipping, instead of seeking by subsidies or other artificial aids and forced 
performance to take shipping’s place. It is competitor which, with 
unchecked purse, may be found feeding on the taxes the rest of us pay, 


but we have to reckon on the possibility of its diseconomy remaining as a 
future menace to our interests 
Dividends paid by a shipping company are the rewards of adventure, 


of courage in progress and of meeting risks. If to some the rewards of 
enterprise seem now unduly restricted, I would like to suggest that to 
start the next chapter with a solid balance sheet is a reward in itself 


Such anti-i be imposed are the evidence of 
national necessity and cannot be lightly disregarded. If this affects our 
dividends it is a disability which the Cunard Company accepts with the 
same grace that impels us ail to serve our country. 


nflation restraints as 
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[4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesdey week, 
May 1l6th. Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a lid. stamp. 


Solutions must be on the form below, 
The solution and the name 


and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
ic am > | 6 | 17 

















ACROSS 9. How, paradoxically, to end a dispute. 
(S, 2, 6.) 
1. An aspect of writing that carries 14. “ All that mighty heart is lvin ——” 


convicaon. (5, 3, 
10. Nonsense gets only half a laugh in 15. 
Germany. (5.) 


(Wordsworth). (5.) 
‘s perticules sort of burning object. 


11. I am coming unstuck. (9.) 18. Bury timidity 2 Don’t mind your 

12. For local cold storage. (3, 3.) own business. (9.) 

13. It just looks round. (6.) 19. Come up in a mild expletiv (8.) 

16. ra, arranged for piercing 22. “Farewell the neighing steed and 
~ the ——— trump ” (Shakespeare). (6.) 

17. Where the race begins in Devon 24. She may hav wept but, in return, 


(3, 3.) 


. c O.B.E 5.) 
20. South of the Mason and Dixo.. line 26. (on . 


Carton’s better sort of thing, nearly. 


and nowaday: has lost its sibilant. (4.) 
(6, 4.) 7. Even justice it s an look 
21. Not, as might be expected, used for . — (4) 7 en a 


fastening a horse-collar. (4. 

a “sae & 6 particular, a fog 
Miss" (Dickens). (6.) 

25. Hush and fire back. (6.) 

28. Only a small bore, but it would 
revolutionise the chess-board. (4, 5.) 

29. She may be found in the bonfire next 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 578 





door. (5.) : 

30. Anything but a nice quiet retreat 
(6, 7.) 

DOWN 

2. Useful if you take a correspondence 
course in pugilism. (9.) 

3. A useful mythological character to 
help with the spring-cleaning. (6.) 

4. Does she grow feathers (4.) 

S$. Hardly the intake, though taken in 

6. It’s danced, sot smoked or blown 
(8.) 

7. Possessive in the alteration 5 

8. Cricket all red for a chang: from 
the desk. (8, 5.) 


SOLUTION ON MAY 19 


The winner of Crossword No. 578 is Miss E. Hac. 5 Downshire Park, Bangor, 


N. Ireland 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


RECORD FIGURES AND RESULTS 


In a statement issued with the one hundred and fourteenth annual report 
and accounts of The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., said 
the company’s results for 1949 afforded ground for much satisfaction. 

Fire, accident and marine premiums, at £214 millions, and new life 
business, at £5,100,000, reached fresh high levels. 

Underwriting profit, at £1,520,000, exceeded all previous records in 
the company’s long history, and, for the first time, the million mark had 
been passed. Notwithstanding world-wide increased costs, the expense 
ratio (apart from agency commission and overseas taxation) had been 
maintained at 16.4 per cent. 

Fire premiums rose to £9,355,800; accident premiums advanced to 
£10,642,800 ; marine premiums were £1,503,600. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 13s. 
per share, less tax, for 1949. 








6d., making 27s. 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


IMPROVEMENT CONTINUED 











THE sixty-first annual general meeting of The Brush Electrical Engineer. 
ing Company, Limited, was held in London on May 2nd, Sir Ronald 
W. Matthews, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The accounts show a continuance of the improvement apparent for 
the past two years, and, although earnings justify an increase in the rate 
of dividend, your directors, in conformity with the policy of restraint in 
the distribution of profits, recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 6 per cent., less tax, making 10 per cent., less tax, for the year, the 
same rate as for 1948. The group's activities can be conveniently grouped 
under four main headings, Brush, Mirrlees, McLarens, and Petters, 


VaRieD ACTIVITIES 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, Loughborough: 
From 1946 to 1949 the rate of receipt of orders at the Loughborough 
factory has risen sharply, not by reason of an exceptional demand for 
any particular product, but as a result of progressive balanced expansion 
in generating sets, electrical rotating machines, switchgear, transformers, 
steam turbines and oil engines. To cope with the vastly increased output 
the factory has been rearranged and laid out on the most up-to-date 
lines. Machining has been centralised under a single roof and the lay- 
out for the manufacture of electrical rotating machines extended and 
modernised. During 1949 manufacturing space for switchgear was 
doubled, and for transformers was increased by one-third. 

In my report to you last year I dealt at some length with the Ljung- 
strom Turbine, which has been a prominent factor in our affairs over 
the last four years. During the year under review, turbines at Sunder- 
land, York, Lincoln and Grimsby have been fitted with the new design 
of blading under the reconstruction programme. Results so far give 
your board every reason to believe that the design of the new blading 
has overcome the troubles and difficulties which were experienced in 
the past. The company also manufacture bus bodies, deliveries of which 
have shown a three-fold increase from 1946 to 1949. 

Mirrlees Bickerton and Day, Limited, Stockport: During the past year 
the factory has increased its production by nearly 50 per cent., and some 
90 per cent. of the total output has been exported. The 1949 total is 
ten times the average yearly output for 1934-38. Sales for the year 
constitute a record and steps have been taken to increase the output by 
a further 50 per cent. Two new ranges of heavy engines have been 
designed which, it is believed, will be in advance of anything in the 
oil-engine field. 

J. and H. McLaren, Limited, Leeds: The remarkable rise in production 
which began in 1946 has been fully maintained and we have a full order 
book. The McLaren-Brush diesel-electric generating set, designed as 
an emergency plant to operate during power cuts, has been installed 
throughout the country and exported in large numbers. 

Petters, Limited, Staines: The production of the Petter engine is under- 
taken at two factories, the small diesel and petrol engines at Staines 
and the larger SS engines at Loughborough. The factory at Staines is 
producing to the limit of its capacity and we have obtained a licence to 
erect additional buildings. We are arranging distribution throughout 
America at prices competitive with American-produced engines. It is 
hoped that by the middle of this year substantial orders will be forth- 
coming to offset the inevitable decline of orders from the sub-continent 
of India. Output of the Petter Superscavenge industrial and marine 
engine has been almost doubled since 1947. 


Group OrperR Book 


The Group’s order book by the end of the year had decreased by 
20 per cent. as compared with the end of 1948, but your board do not 
consider that this is unsatisfactory having regard to the changed condi- 
tions in world trade. Customers overseas are now not prepared to accept 
the long deliveries common at the end of the war, and it is this factor 
which has caused the shrinkage in the total order book. There is 
however, evidence that as we are able to shorten deliveries further orders 
are forthcoming at a steady rate. 

The maintenance of the order book is a matter which is being given 
careful consideration at all times. Steps have been taken to strengthen 
the world-wide organisation which the company has set up to sell its 
products, and it is believed that they will result in our obtaining a fait 
share of the business available. Nearly every market overseas has been 
visited by directors or senior officials of the company in the last twelve 
months. Sales companies have been formed recently in Canada, America 
and Belgium, and arrangements for the formation of similar companies 
in South America, India and the Far East are on the verge of completion. 
Your directors, therefore, fecl confident that the several factories in the 
group will be adequately occupied for some years to come, 

The report was adopted. 
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SELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?— 
s As the leading Hatton Garden Jewe)lers 
we ” the iolliowing Record Prices:— 
75-2 jor Cultured Pear) Neckiaces 
£ £35 Gold Pocket atches and Cbaint 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rives £3-L£25 i lver Sports Cups 
and Trophies £100 Gola Cigarette 
Cases; £10-2£ ©lver Tea Sets and 
Trays £00 %& Geld Pieces, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Ring Bicoches 
Valuation ty 
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CRT S6aTs SECKETARIAL Coie 
/ Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to the 
Governois,—MON 2828 
I AVIE®. LAING AND DICK, 7. Helland 
Paik, W.1).—Individual Tuition for 
Examinations, Naval Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme ist MB Higher 
Schoo] Certificates. London Matricula- 
University Entrance and &cbclar- 


Te) Park 7437 





ME STUDY FOR DEGREES etc.— 
Postal tuition fer Lond. Matric. Epec 
BA Bf&e, B&c Ecor B.Cor 
ED. Degrees, Diplomat. Sch. Cert 
ete Low ices, instalments ros- 
s, € D. Parser. M A., LL.D ‘Dept 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford. ‘Est. 1994 
M4: AlR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
- 57. Duke Street. W.1 and Park Lane 
W.l 1 ling fer Hig Gia 
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CONCERTS 


| Hen:y Weod Concert Society. 
| | OYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY. MAY 10th, at B. 
*MENU 
LONDON shat ne Sow b ORCHESTRA. 
‘ond 
*RAFAEL ‘KUPELIK 
Biandenburg Concerto No Bach 
Violin Coneertc in D See 
Symphony No. 4 in G Dvoren 
(*By arr. with Harold Holt, Lid 
30s.. 25s., 2is.. 158., 128. 6d.. 10s. 64., 
7s. 6c., 5s 
Gallery (standing), 2s. 6d. From 
agents, and Isres 





So $212). usual 
MLetT. Lip 124, Wigmore -— 
Rexet COLLEGE .OF MUS 
nce Consort Road Routh — n. 
le v 


ndon, S.V 
atrons His Majesty th King Her 
Ma testy the Queen, Her Majests Qveen 


Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth. 
$. 


Director Sir George Dyson, M.A. DM 
Registrar H. V. Anson, M.A... Mus 
The James Srermens Crees Lectures for 
1950 will be given in the College by 
Ma. Frane Howes, at 5.30 p.m., on Friday, 
May 12; Monday May 15 and Fr day, 
May 19 There will be musical i)lustra- 
tions 
Subtect ‘SOME FACTORS IN THE 
ENGLISH MUSICAL ENAISSANCE 
TICKETS FOR ADMISSION ARE NOT 


REQUIRED 


ENGLISH 


Magazine of the English Association 
SPRING 1950. Price 3/6. 
Oxford University Press. 

The Contents include : 

English eee To-day— 
Charles, C.B.E. 
The Mind of mb. dh .. 
Ashley Dukes 
Full Circle Alfred Noyes 
Lytton Strachey—Dramatic Critic 
Guy Boas 
Obtainable from Association Secretary. 
8, Cromwell Place, S.W.7, or Booksellers. 

















Facts about 


INVESTING 


in building societies 





SITOVMEEPAAAPASESEPPAAEMAAAAM 





It is the safest form of investment 
consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may be withdrawn at short notice. 


The rate of interest is 23% free of in- 


come tax which Is paid by the Society. 


ASSETS £4,000,000 RESERVES £170,000 


Write for detoils to: 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 








SOUTHLANDS HOTEL 


Unlicensed) 


SCARBOROUGH 


Every comfort. Excellent Cuisine. 
Open all the year. AA. and R.A.C 
Apply ‘for Tarif to Management 
Telephone Scarborough 14478 


DINNER AT HOME 


Dial KEN 7898 








se | » the A la Carte Menu 
And we deliver to your House. 
Sherry Pasties a Speciality. 


Cassero!es. 303 Brompton Rd., S.W.3 
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it: and ‘Griminel  Besponsibilit ; 3 ad Box 8028 } oe 2 J - 
Priest. Psychiatrist, and a Lawye KERS. CYCLISTS —R tor two with ; ficent sceners Home 
[J NIVERSITY OF LONDON Ac f HH’ i Woodland tage t Bucks ‘ p ‘, , an Nir Boating Ba . ee : LOdure 
ee lecture La Peinture Fran Box 790B Lond y. Capp A.D. S B I fate Se 
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(in French) by M. René Huyghe (Conset > oma age. Love sl setting BALLACHULISH HOTEL. Argyll. O ® MARLOW The tar COMPLEAT 
vate e het d Département des Pein r e t location f ntt - iy Le Leve 2 ae Hit , ANGLER HOTEI j Sitors 
res et Dessins, Palais du Louvre) at 5.30 Caterir ence tar 3rect ee e¢ sea. For those » ada h- wit! arn ymfort ar { bie 
p.m ith, 17th and 19th M a Gler wood endwater, Haas Wal het land ippre the con ate batt svaile 
Ur t { London Sena Hous Some a a 1 Horel easil ‘ 1 from Loado elle olf 
(e ‘ fron Malet Stree we y ‘ jara Tel Balla nearby Tel Marl ) : 
A free. without cket.——JAMeS uish <3 MULLIUN, S.C 1 
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: HOTELS BEAUMARIS, Anglesey BULKELEY Magnificent!s ; tookine 
. APMS HOTEL N inder rsonal and sand ng cov Near Mullion (a 
SITUATIONS VACANT Q PBERLE EY. WORC: rhe Elms Hotel management of Mr. Lucien J hole) Golf Course. Hard 7 : A 
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a cmme etal organisation in N.W . ener dea ilt-way h e between Menai Straits, with Snowd + in the ba 
.  - te a interest and South — North r as tourit entre round. is super Tel 19 MUNDESLEY- on. SEA. Norfolk. GRAND N 
$ cons a able for person of imagina Cotswolds, Wve Valley Ludlow et : : HOTEL ‘ plenty 
energs Experience is not essen P e Gt. Witle BRANCASTER. DORMY HOUSE. Famous of  sunshit ‘Good tood wines and 
give particulars of education and URCOT-ON THAMES S. Oxon Crort for it isine ella and = ser e his service Oper Easter to October Tel C 
employment to Box No. 803B House Hore \ trv he e on river ell-knowr l tirst-clas if 190 (Ur der ame direct M r Hote 
I oY Al SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK ear Oxtord. Club licence. Boating. Tennis a a Sah ones eae L 
2° Applications are invited for the post archery, Billiards. Statior Culhar WR.) base for st ng and bird NEWQUAY HE ADI ANI HOTE 
f Principat (salary according to previous Te Cliftor Hl umpden 32 watching t early Summe . hay th (Re 
experience) The post will carry full re- Oe ERS HOTEI HOLBEACH. Cen mnapancaes i Bridge 
sponsibility for the development of | all tre of the Daffodil and Tulip elds. 6 Nr — eggs hh? tons. SUNDRIDGE PARK magnificent 
branches of the School's activities. includ- to 6) gn B. and B. 1ls.-12s HOTEL! la and all appre- j “) 
ing the training school, workrooms and 1ORNWALI Sennen Cov ~ P meen M- - if peeves : adjoining 
finance An appreciation of art in relation ( und’s End. over} me Gon tao ; ‘ Pty Bri de nd 6 ~ ' Chef - re - 
. eh ; ae ne eens , oking sea and glorious i Q 4 reative Cl in r 
to ea b rr — - me sands. H ; and every amenity Double Licensed Tel “Ra ensbourne 1172 Polglaae 
tiving f iculs i o- 6 ems each till July 15th: single 7 gns Tel. 2211 
rether with a copy (not original) of one (Sennen 2? = Nr CROMER. MONKSMEAD w 
r 275 . . est 
recent testimonial and the names of tw: EVON - . —- Runton Mode Country Guest House, Ne. NEWQUAY CRANTOCK  BaY 
referees. should be sent not later than ] ON & CORNWALL — Unioue Guide ¢ semadort cing, HOTEL For real unspoilt 
May 31st, 1950. to the Secretary, Royal good hotels ar est houses 2s 6d comtor MP ogy HY e i cove 
Z 1 sea and woodec es 
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Brochure. Have a real holiday this year 


School of Needlework, 25, Princes Gate post free.—S. Hitton, 45, Fleet St.. Torquay 
S$ W.7. who wil! furnish further particulars [h‘SHING AND BoatinG HeLipay — Excel 
ym application lent comfort and food modest cost 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH | from 6 ans. plus 10 per cent Good Golf. — 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—Applications are jorpeN Lion Horer. St. Ives. Hunt Cneweeneven.  . (Nr. Tunbridge Tel Crantock 229 
invited for the post of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Oe ILKESTONE.—Hotel Appledale Cities We'is). CREST Under the persona! 
ir ch irae of classification and cataloguing Crescent Magnificent position f ng directior o Mire. nton Adams a NINFIELD. Sussex. MOOR H ALL HOTEL 
A University degree, library experience, and sea, south. and sunshine Every mod com Scottish welcome ssex aA fully {Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
a working knowledge of at me two First-class catering. Mod. terms —Tel. 3863 equipped first-class “Ho el with nearby Golf pee oa eons you may b 
foreign languages are essentia Salary ‘ @ 0 . ” a : tiding Stables; Saturday L. 
scale C500 £35£10 The last date | FOR, ,those, who. appreciate, the Aner | | iennis Court Lilt Genirat Heating, Tenms Court: ” Golf: | Cock 
for the receipt of applications will be water—the sevelies y = ; o +34" From 6} gns in lusive 194 . always someone genial to me f 
Miy 19th. 1950.—Further details and in- ae aan tame 4 b.. AF - “ib —- iS A . eer Ninfield 330 { 
formation. together with application forms . eet contained ottane ot ~ ¥ -. gaat _ er eee Sussex OLD BARN PENZANCE QUEEN'S HOTEI A tu 
be ‘tained from the RecisTrar ~~ - dnt , well-appointed hotel of dis- quot of sunshine. l : Seal 
rsity. Collese of North Staffordshire 1eating, hot and cold water tele- feu t quota of sunshine. overlooking Mouat's t 
Stoke-on-Trent Fully licensed hotel amenities. In ti neti on and charm. Beautifully situated Buy. The best headquart for seeing the 
< . . charge from 6 gens. per person per or ywn foresnore facing south Loveiy Cornish Riviera, from to Land's § 
Write for beaflet MANAGER sat iroom Ru ning . er and telepl — all End and the Lizard anager 
. . +. . , ~ he 3 ir fo q T sh ate Pho be cOCm Clut ce Te est 
ACC a TION VACANT =o Wittering 3228. ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN. : 
. . TON ely ‘ourt ise 1 i ‘ 
SELEC Town and Country furnished FrRESHWa ATER BAY |W —Come to the ENCLEFIELD GREEN. Surrey THE LODGE helt: - ig x. weifut wow vale pi 
. modation suophed and required land kc oveliest months. April HOTEL for resid 2» break from ,; “> os 3 — Fit age re .- 
me. Link Boreav. 10 Eccleston Street May Redo bt Ho. e PE offers comfort >s Cc > modern convenience irst-class cuisine 
swWwi SLOane 9940 scod tood ever convenience 5 guinea oo a — on “~ from day — 
y ACANT POSSESSION..An ideal wee angie, 9 suiteas ble June onward tiding and Goif a aie a 4. 
‘ or holiday retreat for tw n = © Gunes gardet good tood 7 : ; 
this romany showman’s caravan. which has Gonos COUNTRY Comtortabie and Green ‘ine - SANDWICH BELL HOTEL ous 
two oue features.-an irresistible charm NH Hotel Fishing. shooting May we_ send Erham 19% golfing hotei lose to e St 
f exterior and an interior fully modern- ) parciculars? -Ormipate Horet GLEN George s Golf Links Manager 1ina 
ised f acme of luxurious comfort I DARUEL, Argyil Nr FISHGUARD LLWYNGWAIR Country Te 277. Trust Houses, Limite 
fiul part lars. S.A.E.-Box No. 805B I EDDON HALI Parracomer. the most House a ewport Pem On the 
ndividual country house hotel in North beaatitul m.. and mild Pembrokeshire SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Facing 
- pet Devon Own stables, walking, touring, near coast seal food good beds entral the sea. Open all the year. Come and be 
HOI IDAY AC ( OMMODATION nor ind oast Discriminating service heating Billiard Bathing. Fishin Golt Spoilt Food vou will enjoy Breakfast i 
home produce Dog e ciall welcor Shooti: Tennis, et rochure from be Te hone 3 Rediffusic Radio by 
. RFC OR TH Attractive small Guest Broch “ with pleasure a Mr and Mrs G B Bow ox ; rei Ne aa bedride % A LJ poco ‘ively fur ished 
s vac ies Oo hits - : r ‘ , ery } 
BFR YR J ARELAND IN SPRING 1 sopatbie Tel. 951 A superb bed. Service with a Smile 
holida Particulars from MISS BALLARD a Se ee GUERNSEY. C.I La COLLINETTE 
Pen-\-Graig <p ll gg Poca “teaeton = oe HOTEL, Sit. Peter Port. Small, comtortable THURLESTONE, $. eayon THURLE- 
ACCOMMODATION EXCHANGED Charm _old Mansiot yeant and conveniently accessible we tt we STONE HOTEL First-cl fully sed 
i Joliday Exchanges Wangford 5 -_ = mae provide the key to tho seeking a holiday seaside country hotel. Over 100 
Be es. Suffolk tm ‘ rT ret mblesiae where good food. tl personal touch and a fitted with hot and cold runt 
yn F = OUSE ’ t FLANT. CORNWALI Op Q pleasa vironment a the three major and Post Office telephones Golt : 
I xe ies VE - ech *. , we. a L Quiet and mitortab ount attr ns. Write Mr. and Mrs. Denys squash badmint nm, billiards Tel.: Thurie- 
with terat Bs t. Good Yorkshire fare Estuar All bedrooms h I rel Guernsey 2585 stone X 2 
Ht and cold in bedrooms. Vi-spring beds eels. Licenend 5 dents Ideal 
he e 1 e bs . 
ymfort train. Golf. bathin shit 
j 
nage ou.: Gee (JHE, OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. | (\HELTENHAM  SPA.—Centre for the 
’ I tg ge pen Moderate Watchbell Street, Rve.—Good food ovel\ tswolds Ideal for restld 
SM E D LEY Ss a One night or permanet tl -WEs Soft beds. t and water in every bedroom holidays tour centre. ete For rail services 
Cour p Hort Earl i rt Sw.5 “entr ating Fine views Apply nquire at stations. offices or agents. New 
HYDRO FRObishe 6492 Propr t vide and list of events from Dept i 
R S ‘Orr l n ] Town Hall 
IRTSCATHO ‘ Cornwa 1 lov tees 4 
_ Roel nd Pent “TR c + Sen saa EISURELY | MOTORING = TOURS!- 
P Countr e Hote nd ¢ b) lightf ‘ - ~, n , 4 i. £wiss Heights and Italian Lakes 
im Picturesque Georgian: Mat ' ve ere - Bae - a len >» Mountain Hotel 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire ew: f ae oun tl Rive ok remem a See B et. Wil 3 Glot ious Dok mites 
, home ] tennis, Ax . , f t > a v 
famous tor nearly a Century as ao aaa a : 7. Basque Coas Pvt 
Curative resort also provides un ss! oT oes — a “ ~y — .r yd . . 8. S id Tor os 
rivalled tacilities for the holiday-maker Licensed. Ce t Sportir Ideal HOLIDAYS & FOURS me ay 5 ae via 
milie Write for llustrated book le ats Secs inavy a 
Please enquire for illustrate ' ‘ . us AN Salzkammereut Join our MMin Tours, Lip 67 
. nae ¢ illustrated Tariff nap. & \ é a = 13-2 Aus £28 incl. tar race London, N.W.8. (Maida 
Special See MODERN HOTEL overlo king D Brex. N Win Technical College, S.E.27 YRENEES Frenco-British family seeks 
WHITSUNTIDE PROGRAMME a MAZING Air Ti ail and coach | uests in private county 
3 ‘ nedean y, com: an - Corsica, Spair u at ar mountain Write 
on application svn 1T7 —_ AND On one of the world Su { Andorra Italy, France Mile Dannat t Chau = é. Rebe 
. t mf yes r 3.370 » ; petit BP t 
ANNUAL BOWLS, TENNIS & Sy a oe es * b. > fa *- “ot Gwin: FRL AND.—Hotel Pension, overlook- 
CROQUET TOURNAMENTS 0 Cer iste Caux-sur-Montreux Lot sseld ri b a Thence b ’ ir Lake of Thun, glaci views 
YYE ROCK HOTEL Porthleve } V h. Bavarian Alps and Ober- mort, excellent cuisine. English 
AUGUSI I 
7 , Cornwall Directly facir sea amme gal "Pas on Plas Many similar Direct journe, From a ines 
fen bstantial fare Personal supe hoices Book “ts Ourvers TRAVELS 1 nelusive Reduced terms betore 
AA re nmended John Adam reet, W.C.2 na after August Box 794B 
Entered as second ass WA at tl New York, N.Y Post Office, De 3 mine Printed in Great B ain by Sr. Curvents Press, Lo 
Po I St, Kingsway, Wi Publist by Tuk Serevaror, | ‘ vf  Goeer St. Lond ro. | ww. May 5, 1950 








